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Kate Kipping as Lady Bracknell makes point to Tanya Taylor as Gwendolyn Fair- 
fax in rehearsal for ‘‘The Importance of Being Earnest’? which opens March 8. 


Northern Essex hosts 
Feed the World Weeks 


by Paul Heffernan 


We have all seen the photographs, the 
feature articles and documentaries on the 
famine in Ethiopia. The sad-faced, bony 
child grasping for a crumb is a permanent 
fixture in our memories. It is a sad pic- 
ture that leaves many feeling helpless. 

Refusing to sit idly by as thousands die 
daily, a group of Northern Essex students 
have banded together in an effort to raise 
money for the people of Ethiopia. 

The idea originated with student Paula 
Fuoco. The repeated images of starving 
children from the Third World prompted 
her to action. Perhaps you and I saw 
those same images, winced just a little, 
then tuned the programs out. We may 
have switched to a movie, but we tuned 
those pictures out. Paula didn’t. 


- hour away,” 


food festival, a student talent show, sign 
language lessons, a ‘‘dance your lunch 
a student art and 
photography exhibit, comedians, jug- 
glers, bake sales, guest speakers, poetry 
end story readings, break dancers, polka, 
modern dance and jazz lessons, a 
workshop on improving one’s appearance, 
and athletic events. 

WRAZ will be raffling albums, the 
dance club is putting on a special perfor- 
mance featuring Band-Aid’s ‘‘Feed the 
World”’ and Diana Ross’s ‘‘Reach Out 
and Touch.” The behavorial science club 
is holding a bake sale. The music and 
choral clubs will be performing. The of- 
fice of students with disabilities, the 
Observer, WRAZ, The Agape Fellowship 


‘This is a time for us to rally together for a cause.’ 


She sat down and wrote a 35 page pro- 


posal that was presented and approved 
by the student senate. The proposal calls 
for Northern Essex to stage ‘‘Feed the 
World Weeks’’ April 1 through 14. 

During these weeks, students will have 
a chance to display their own particular 
talents. It will be a time for students and 
faculty to work unitedly toward a com- 
mon goal. 5 

“This is a chance for all to show how 
much we really care about others. Most 
people hear of Ethiopia and really do 
want to help, but there is no vehicle 
available. In this way, everyone will have 
the chance to take part,’’ Fuoco says. 

For the first two weeks of April, Nor- 
thern Essex will be transformed into an 
arena of events. There will be bands, 
ethnic dance lessons, an international 


‘ 


Paula Fuoco 


club, contemporary affairs, the music and 
choral clubs, the sign language club, and 
the drama club have pledged their sup- 
port. An informational booth will be set 
up with brochures and pamphlets on the 
problem of famine throughout the world. 


‘We realize that everyone is extreme- 
ly busy, but even just a few hours can 
help a great deal,’’ Fuoco says. 


The‘‘Feed the World Weeks” commit- 
tee is looking for dancers, singers, artists, 
photographers, painters, poets, writers, 
jugglers, break dancers, cooks, 
decorators, historians, musicians, and 


mimers. 
The group is looking for any sort of 


talent or specialty. Fuoco says, “If you 
bake good chocolate chip cookies, know 


the 
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Paula Fuoco, chairman of Feed the World Weeks, April 1-14.Fred Samia photo. 


how to make paper airplanes in a special 
way, or are fast at stuffing envelopes, we 
need you. Everyone has something to 
contribute. You don’t have to be an 
outstanding dancer or singer to be con- 
sidered talented.” 

The committee is also searching for 
typists, advertising and marketing 
students, anyone with a knowledge of 
word processing, shorthand or computers 
to help out. They need those with an 
understanding of the communications 
field, i.e. radio, television, newspaper. 

“This is great experience for business 
students, especially those in advertising 
and marketing classes. It is also 
something to add to your resume,’’ Fuoco 
says. 

Heading the various committees are: 
entertainment/arts coordinator: Viva 
Mikhail, dance club president; athletics 
and games coordinator: Tim Cook, 
WRAZ music director; correspondence 
and business coordinator: Theresa Kraf- 
ton; and head of advertising and public 
relations: June Walker Robert, Observer 


editor. Members thus far on the commit- 
tee are Mike Reidl, Maria Dietz, Warren 
Hampton, James Donahue, Tanya 
Taylor, Patti Ratcliffe, Beth Shaheen, 
Scott Terrio, Scott Truesdale, Louis 
Yarid, Lenny Medlock, Dawn Currier, 
Dave Bachman, Robert Abaid, Mike 
Donahue and Victoria Crepeau. 


“There area children dying every single 
day and because of that, something inside 
each one of us should suffer also. We’ve 
forgotten the time when people rallied 
together for a cause, and didn’t carry 
around the ‘‘me-first”’ attitude. This is a 
chance for us to break the mood of apathy 
that’s so prevalent on college campuses 
today and promote a spirit of 
unselfishness,’’ Fuoco says. 


There will be a “Feed the World 
Weeks’’ meeting Wednesday, Feb. 27 in 
Lecture Hall A at noon. Input, ideas and 
suggestions are needed. 

Remember, you don’t need any special 
talent to help in this effort. Anyone and 
everyone is needed. : 
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From the observation window 


By Glen Bergendahl 

President John Dimitry met with com- 
munity college officials in Worcester, Feb. 
3, to form a task force which would 
recommend policy changes and im- 
plementations to Chancellor John Duff. 
Two major points were discussed. 

Transfer of authority 

Dimitry explained, ‘“We have recom- 
mended the transfer of authority, regar- 
ding approval of community college pro- 
grams, from the State Board of Educa- 
tion to the Board of Regents.” The State 
Board of Education currently delegates 
the approval, administration, and 
monitoring of monies allocated for the 
purpose of higher education. Specifically, 
The State Board of Education is respon- 
sible for holding up funds which would 
grant the community college sector 
retroactive pay while they bargained for 
a new contract. 

Collaboration and cooperation 

The task force acknowledged the fact 
that too many students are entering col- 
lege to find the courses they are taking 
are no different from those in high school. 
“We have recommended that there be in- 
stituted a more built-in collaboration and 
cooperation between K-12 schools and the 
community colleges, in the area of voca- 
tional education,” Dimitry said. 

Although joint programming between 
Massachusetts community colleges and 
local/regional schools has been encourag- 
ed by The Board of Regents and the 
Board of Higher Education, no strong 
mechanism to foster that process has 
been instituted. Dimitry noted, ‘‘These 
two groups should be interlocking, so 


Nolan, Brian Procopio. 


Finance committee reviews budget 


already had sufficient funding for the 


United Nations trip planned for April. 
ORK 


by Marie Sirois 

The senate finance committee is cur- 
rently reviewing budget requests of stu- 
dent activity fund-sponsored clubs and 
services for 1985-1986. This committee 
will develop initial club allocations. 

The finance committee includes senate 
treasurer Vinny Atwood, chair; Marie 
Sirois, secretary; Brenda Boucher, Brian 
Procopio, and AnnMarie Yacubacci. The 
adviser is Steven Michaud, director of 
student activities. 

Feed the World Weeks 
to be held in April 

Feed the World Weeks will be the first 
two weeks of April. Paula Fuoco chairs 
the event. She says there already has 
been good response from many campus 
clubs. Anyone interested may contact 
Fuoco on campus at Ext. 147 or 285. 
Pro-temp students on Academic Affairs 

Susan Poirier and AnnMarie Yacubac- 
ci will serve temporarily on the Academic 
Affairs committee. After senate elections 
are complete, two senators will be ap- 
pointed to the commitee. 


The contemporary affairs club did not 
receive senate funding because of the 
50-50 split. This is the rule that club 
members pay one half of a trip’s fees, and 
the club pays the other half. The club 


they can work out integrated programs 
of instructions.” 

The task force suggested that by coor- 
dinating community colleges with public 
high schools, vocational schools, and 
agricultural schools, it would then be 
possible to minimize or eliminate the 
potential for unnecessary duplication of 
resources. It would also encourage the 
pooling of resources, such as staff and 
equipment. 

Establish a committee 

The task force proposed that a six- 
member committee be established. This 
committee would be comprised of three 
members each from The Board of 
Massachusetts Association of Vocational 
Administrators, and The Community Col- 
lege President’s Council. Their respon- 
sibilities would be to oversee the im- 
plementation and operation of coor- 
dinated education planning and to 
develop policy recommendations where 
appropriate. Finally, they would report 
annually to The Board of Regents and 
State Board of Higher Education. In 
order to insure the effectiveness of the 
committee, task groups would be ap- 
pointed to convene as necessary. 

Blanketed in snow 

Chancellor Duff and his staff are cur- 
rently working on a proposal which would 
implement a uniform snow policy 
throughout the state. This blanket policy 
would require all schools in the state to 
close during a “severe storm.” The im- 
mediate problem an idea like this presents 
is the fact that the entire state is rarely 
affected the same by a storm. Also, who 
_decides when to call school off. Said 


Three signatures are now needed before 
any money can be spent from the pro- 
gram board. Signatures will be from the 
director of student activities, the student 
senate treasurer, and the student senate 
vice-president (program board chair). 

Daffodil Day 

Orders for bouquets of daffodils are 
now being taken in the student activities 
office in the college center. Ten daffodils 
sell for $3. The flowers may be picked up 
in the student activities office on March 
25. Daffodil Day benefits the Greater 
Haverhill unit of the American Cancer 
Society. 

Blood drive a success 

There were 60 pints of blood donated 
to the blood drive. The American Red 
Cross thanks everyone for their 
cooperation. 

Comedian to perform Wednesday 

Comedian Billiam Coronel will perform 
in the tiled lounge of the college center, 
Wednesday, Feb. 27, from noon to 1 p.m. 

For the remainder of the semester, stu- 
dent senate meetings will be in the 
Veterans’ Union office, room 125, in the 
college center. These Monday noon 
meetings are open to anyone. 


Dimitry, “All I can say to such a plan is, 
Chancellor Duff, good luck.” 
Duke clamps down 

Dimitry and other Northern Essex of- 
ficials will be meeting March 8 with the 
local legislative delegation, who will then 
report the results of the meeting to 
Governor Dukakis. ‘‘The governor has 
not recommended enough money from 
the state budget for public higher educa- 
tion,”’ Dimitry noted. 

The meeting will also focus on Presi- 
dent Reagan’s recent reductions, concer- 
ning student loans and financial aid. 
There are approximately 2000 students 
at Northern Essex receiving financial aid. 
“Under Reagan’s plan, 30 percent of 
these students would be left out,’’ said 
Dimitry. 

SHIP needs funds 

The Students with Hearing Im- 
pairments Program continually strives 
for improvement, as was evidenced by the 
meeting Feb. 13, at Northern Essex (see 
related story). Dimitry is confident funds 
will be made available for The Northeast 
Independent Living Program, which will 
then train the instructors in sign 
language, as well as in other skills 
necessary to work with the hearing- 
impaired students. Northern Essex is 
doing its part, while other colleges around 
the state are not. ‘‘Other colleges have 
not devoted enough time and money to 
the disabled,’’ Dimitry commented. 

“The other colleges feel it is too expen- 
sive to apply the additional services need- 
ed to accommodate the handicapped. 
They also believe that unless each college 
specializes in a certain area, their educa- 
tion would be too watered down to benefit 
anyone. The problems we are having in 
accommodating handicapped students 
statewide are based on the notion every 
student is a commuter. This is just not 
the case when half of the hearing- 
impaired students come from outside our 
normal service area,’’Dimitry said. _ 

Workshop on collective bargaining 

The annual meeting of the 


President John R. Dimitry 


Massachusetts Community College 
Association will be Friday, March 22, at 
The Sheraton Tara in Framingham. On 
the agenda will be a roundtable discus- 
sion concerning Presidential evaluations, 
President-Trustee relationships, fundrais- 
ing and orientation of new trustees. Of 
notable interest will be a discussion on 
collective bargaining — the process and 
its problems. With the recently signed 
contract due to expire in 1986, steps could 
be taken to speed up the negotiations 
next time around. 
Observer budget never too large 
Dimitry believes a worthy discussion 
on campus in the future would be the 
possibility of coordinating the Depart- 
ment of Business with ad sales for the 
Observer. Noted Dimitry, “Business 
students are studying advertising and 
marketing, which could tie in with the 
Observer.’’ The paper faces rising costs 
of paying typesetters and printers and 
may be faced with reducing its size by 
half. Dimitry believes, “‘The student 
paper is the one thing on campus each 
student can equally consume and benefit 
from. I am never too worried about their 
budget being too large. The Observer is 
the single most important public informa- 
tion document on campus. It is the best 
indicator to the outside world of the quali- 
ty, or the lack thereof, of the institution. 


Hearing impaired find new housing 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Hearing-impaired students at Northern 
Essex have been evicted from their room- 
ing house in Bradford this past week 
because the strobe-light fire warning 
system did not meet with specified safe- 
ty regulations and some neighbors ob- 
jected to having a rooming house in the 
neighborhood altogether. Rubin Russell, 
director of the office for students with 
disabilities, looked into the possibility of 
the students staying at the“pink house” 
and concluded, “‘It just wasn't worth sav- 
ing. I want to stress that nothing terri- 
ble is going on; it was just not feasible to 
keep the students there.” 


Not a panic situation 

All but two of the students have 
already found housing and Russell 
pointed out, ‘““The two students who have 
not yet found housing have fall-back 
situations either with parents, friends or 
relatives. Nobody is in a panic situation; 
they are all in solid situations.” 

Three of the students have found a 
beach cottage in Hampton while others 
have gone off on their own to live in 
houses with families. Russell stressed, 
“They haven't taken just anything that 
comes along. Hardly anyone would take 
the ‘pink house’ over what they have now. 
If they have families and live alone, they 
chose to live that way. 

“Half of the students found housing on 
their own, while Linda Comeau has gone 
above and beyond the call in helping the 
other half.’’ 


Officials meet to discuss SHIP 

Officials representing the state and 
Northern Essex administrators met Feb. 
13 to discuss matters pertaining to the 
Students with Hearing Impairments Pro- 
gram. SHIP was implemented at Nor- 
thern Essex two years ago. The only pro- 
gram of its kind in the state, it has 
presented problems. For instance, as a 
community college, Northern Essex has 
no dormitories. Another problem is that 
half the current 37 students live outside 
the college’s normal service area, which 


presents transportation problems. Also of 
concern is the need for staff assistance to 
provide aid with medical emergencies as 
well as recreational activities. 

Whose job is it? 

Rubin Russell explained, ‘Because 
Northern Essex has the only program of 
this kind in the state, Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation refers all these issues to 
the office of student disabilities, when we 
really don’t have the staff to handle these 
responsibilites. Officially, this is none of 
our business; we are here to assist the 
students in the classroom. Nobody is 
clearly responsible for this; all 
Massachusetts Rehabilitation does is pay 
the bills.” 

Russell believes state funding could be 
approved in the near future to address 
these issues. He stated, ‘The key player 
in this is the Northeast Independent Liv- 
ing Program, which assists people in 
becoming independent. They are good in 
dealing with people who have mobility 
problems but they have nobody on staff 
who understands deafness. They are will- 
ing to learn and are now outlining a pro- 
posal detailing what they will need. Once 
they have completed the proposal, it will 
be sent to the office of students with 
disabilities for review and suggestions. 
Once approved, it will be sent to the Ex- 
ecutive Office of Human Services for ap- 
proval of funding.” David Shea, a liaison 
for human services, attended the meeting 
and expressed optimism funds would be 
granted to the Northeast Independent 
Living Program for the purpose of hiring 
staff members who would work here on 
campus. 


If you plan to graduate this 
June, Friday, March 1, 1985 is 
the deadline to Petition to 
Graduate. Petitions are 
available in the Registrar’s Of- 
fice, B216. The fee for petition- 
ing is $25, with no late fee 
through March Ist. 
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More dollars for next year 


Financial Aid Director Dick Pastor has 
announced he has received the tentative 
awards for the campus based federal 
awards for 1985-86. He reports an in- 
crease in each area. The awards are bas- 
ed on the federal fiscal year 1985 budget. 
The cuts proposed by President Reagan 
are for fiscal year 1986. 

The federal monies allocated for this 
year are $126,787 for college work-study, 
$103,220 for Supplemental Grants, and 
$8,000 for National Direct Student 
Loans. 

The awards include a 12.6 percent in- 
crease for work-study, and an 8.4 percent 
increase for supplemental grants from 
fiscal year 1984. 

The White House recently proposed a 
plan designed to drastically cut back 
federal student aid programs, in order to 
build more bombs. 

Senate and House object 

Lawmakers from the Senate and House 
of Representatives are unhappy with 
President Reagan’s projected $20 billion 
boost in defense spending, in lieu of the 
cutbacks proposed in education and other 
social programs. 

460,000 students left out 

Guaranteed student loans would be 
eligible only to those whose family income 
does not exceed $32,500 annually. The 
American Council on Education believes 
460,000 students, now eligible for loans, 


New awards 


Director of Admissions Elizabeth Cole 
and Director of Financial Aid Dick Pastor 
have announced the availability of a 
series of scholarship awards for next 
September. The awards are based on 
achievement and financial need. The 
awards will be for full tuition and are 
available in three categories: 

1. Academic Excellence (10 awards) 
2. Athletic Ability ( 5 awards) 
3. Distinctive Contribution ( 5 awards) 
to the High School, the College 
or the Community 

These awards are for new and return- 
ing students and will be renewed for a se- 
cond year contingent upon completion of 
a minimum of 24 credits, maintaining 
good academic standing, and continued 
demonstration of financial need. 

Award criteria 

Academic Excellence Award — 
Preference will be given to students who 
have a cumulative average of 3.00 and 
above. 

Athletic Ability Award — Preference 
will be given to students who 


would be prevented from receiving them 
in the future. 


Independence defined 

New rules would make it harder for 
students to declare themselves financially 
independent of their parents, for the pur- 
pose of receiving financial aid. Under the 
plan, all students below the age of 22, ex- 
cept for orphans and wards of the court, 
would be considered dependent students. 
Anyone exceeding this age would 
automatically be considered independent. 


Ceiling on all aid 

All students would be required to pay 
$800 a year toward their college educa- 
tion before receiving a grant or loan. Con- 
sidering the tuition costs here at Nor- 
thern Essex, financial aid would be 
minisewle at best. 

No student would receive more than 
$4,000 a year from all federal sources, in- 
cluding loans, grants and work-study. 
Needy students would be the hardest hit 
under the proposal, because it would 
reduce their choice of a college 
substantially. 

Pell Grants — which provide students 
with up to $1,900 a year, would be 
available only to students from families 
whose annual income does not exceed 
$25,000. Pell Grants would receive $2.69 
billion in fiscal 1986, down from $3.5 
billion. 


available 


demonstrate the characteristics of the ex- 
cellent athlete. 

Distinctive Contribution Award — 
Preference will be given to students who 
have demonstrated excellent leadership 
skills, a high level of achievement in 
extra-curricular activities, a creative abili- 
ty in the arts, drama, music, dance, or ser- 
vice to the community in any special 
manner. 

The Scholarship Committee seeks let- 
ters of nomination from college faculty, 
professional staff and administrators. 

An eligible applicant for these awards 
must be accepted for admission, have 
completed the Financial Aid Form (FAF), 
be a Massachusetts resident, and plan to 
be enrolled as a full-time day student at 
Northern Essex Community College in 
September 1985. All awards will be an- 
nounced on or about May lst. 

All nominations must be received by 
the Admissions Office no later than Fri- 
day, March 29. If you have any questions, 
call either of us at 374-0721, extension 
240. 


Education on chopping block 


The fiscal 1986 budget issued on 
February 4 by the Reagan administration 
proposes a package of program termina- 
tions, cutbacks and freezes in education 
similar to the spending proposals that 
Congress rejected for FY '85. 

The budget calls for a $2.2 billion cut 
in education spending overall in FY ’86 
— most of it is student aid programs — 
and proposes major cuts in discretionary 
grants programs, setting the stage for 
another battle in Congress over the 
amount and direction of federal education 
funding. 

But the education block grants, the 
department’s research activities, special 
education and vocational and adult 
education would remain intact under the 
$15.7 billion education budget. 

On the chopping block for FY ’86 are: 
e $125 million in federal support for 
public, research and college libraries; 
¢ $75 million for magnet schools; 
¢ the $32 million international education 
program; 

e $28 million for academic facilities 
grants; 

¢ $20 million for impact aid school 
construction; 

¢ the $19.7 million graduate and profes- 
sional fellowship program; 

¢ the $14 million cooperative education 
program; 

¢ the $12.7 million Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post-secondary Education; 

¢ the $10 million follow through program; 
¢ $7.5 million for migrant education; 

¢ the $6 million women’s education equi- 
ty program; 


e the $5 million excellence in education 
program; 

¢ the $3 million veterans’ cost of instruc- 
tion program; 

¢ $2 million for territorial teacher 
training. 

Congress rejected the administration’s 
proposal to eliminate funding for most of 
these programs in FY ’85. 

The administration is trying again to 
cut by half the $175 million Trio program, 
which provides support for recruiting and 
counseling disadvantaged students. 

The FY ’86 budget also calls for a $7 
million cut in Title III programs, which 
received $148 million in FY '85., Bilingual 
and minority student aid would be cut by 
$30 million to $143 million. 

The budget would freeze the $532 
million Chapter II block grant, the $51 
million National Institute of Education 
and the $8.7 million National Center for 
Education Statistics to their current 
levels and would cut the mammoth 
Chapter I block grant by about one per- 
cent to $3.6 billion. 

Aid for vocational and adult education 
would remain at its current level of $838 
million, but the $33 million consumer and 
homemaker education program would not 
be funded. 

While the administration would hold 
most special education spending to its 
current levels, the FY ’86 budget calls for 
cuts — also rejected in 1985 — in such 
programs as deaf-blind centers ($3 million 
cut to $12 million) and training special 
education personnel ($11 million cut to 
550 million). 


i¢ 
ed 


Financial Aid Director Dick Pastor. 


ESTIMATED STUDENT AID 


By Source, 1984-85 Academic Year 
(Current Dollars In Millions) 


institutionally 
Awarded Aid 
$2,634,000 


Pell Grants 
$2,773,000 


State Grants 
$1,257,000 


Federal Campus- 
Based Aid 
$1,623,000 


Veterans 
Benefits 
$836,000 
Other Federal 
Programs 
$450,000 


Guaranteed 
Student Loans 
$8,466,000 


Total Aid Awarded = $18,040 Million 


Based On Table | 
Includes federal contribution to SSIG, 
Social Security education benefits and 
aid from other federally supported 
grant and loan programs 


Look for an interview with Arthur Levine, president of Bradford College, in the 
Limelight column next issue. 
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NECC 
Top Notch 
Theater 


NECC 
Drama Club 
Production 


‘The 
Importance 
of Being 
Earnest’ 


by Oscar Wilde 


March 
8, 9, 15, 16 
at 8 p.m. 


Butlers Lane (Bob Cammarata) and Merriman (Bill Copeland) serve tea to Gwendolyn Fairfax (Tanya Taylor) 
in scene of ‘‘Importance of Being Earnest,”’ to be presented March 8, 9, 15 and 16 at 8 p.m. 


Asked how she envisioned the sets, 
Sanders relates one night she awoke and 
started thinking about the concept of the 
show. The idea came to her that “the 
whole play was a confection, like cakes 
and candies, and the three scenes were 
stages in courtship as it was in the Vic- 
torian era, with candies and flowers. The 
sets are not real but consciously 
theatrical,’’ Sanders explains. 


by V. A. Dwane 

“The role of Lady Bracknell is one of 
the most coveted in the theatre, and also 
one of the most demanding of the player,” 
says Director Susan Sanders as she 
describes the part to be played by Kate 
Kipping in the forthcoming production of 


“The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ a 
satire of English upperclass society in the 
late Victorian era. Indeed, the role is so 
well-known, that its fame seems to make 
it much more important than it really is. 


Rehearsals continue for the production, 
which opens March 8 at 8 p.m., continu- 
ing March 9, 15, and 16 at the same time. 
The tickets are $1 for students, $2 for 
non-students. 


She says the four young people — 
Algernon, Jack, Gwendolyn, and Cecily 
(played by James Donahue, Patrick 
Loughman, Tanya Taylor and Laura 
Deroian) actually spend more time on the 
stage than she. “Even the bit parts of the 
butlers, Lane (Robert Cammarata) and 
Merriman (Bill Copeland), have moments 
for scene stealing. The two supporting 
roles of Miss Prism (Marie Sirois) and 
Rev. Canon Chasuble (Randy Silverman) 
bring further opportunities for inspired 
frivolity.” 


For those interested in being part of a 
production, Sanders has this to say: 
“While it’s too late to be in this show, 
auditions will be taking place soon for 
one-act plays to be presented in April.”’ 


In the meantime, last Sunday, Feb. 17, 
Sanders and Gary Lynch, stage manager, 
were busy at work on the scenery with 
Sanders wielding a graceful brush and 
Lynch a mean drill. 


A special performance for faculty and 
other staff will be March 10 at 7 p.m. A 
reception for the cast hosted by President 
John R. Dimitry will follow. 


Above all, great fun 
“Above all, the play is great fun to do,” 
Sanders claims. 


“Ke ee 
Lady Bracknell (Kate Kipping) poses with Algernon Moncrieff (James Donahue) 
and Gwendolyn Fairfax (Tanya 


Kim Pickard photos. 


Cast of ‘The Importance of Being Earnest’’, rehearses: Randy Silverman, 
: : : Kate Kipping, Tanya Taylor, Bob Cammarata, Bill Copeland and Jim 
Algernon Moncrieff (James Donahue) with Rev. Canon Chasuble (Randy Silver- Donahue. Not pictured are Marie Sirois, Laura Deroian and Patrick 


man). Loughman. 
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Taylor, Donahue form a team 


By Paula Fuoco 

Tanya Taylor and Jim Donahue are a 
couple of achievers. Taylor starred as 
Lysistrata in the Greek comedy 
“Lysistrata’’ presented by the drama 
club last semester. Donahue acted as the 
herald. They will represent Albania as 
delegates to the Model United Nations as 
part of the contemporary affairs club. 
They are on the committee for ‘‘Feed the 
World Weeks”’ and are now starring in 
“The Importance of Being Earnest”’ as 
Gwendolyn Fairfax and Algernon 
Moncrieff. 

“Lysistrata” was Taylor’s first stint at 
acting. Susan Sanders detected some 
unexplored talent and chose Taylor for 
the lead role. 

“Was I surprised,” Taylor laughed, 
almost aristocratically, ‘Yes, yes, yes. I 
thought she was talking to the wrong per- 
son,” she said. 

The first plunge into auditions was the 
hardest step for Taylor. She was plagued 
with the‘‘what if’ syndrome. A latent 
desire pushed her on and wouldn’t let her 
give up the idea. 

“Everyone feels inside like they would 


like to do something like act, but they are ~ 


afraid to actually call their bluff. They are 
afraid to verbalize their wishes and not 
be able to fulfill their expectations. 

“When I first got here, I was a new stu- 
dent and could assume a new identity. At 
first, I was headstrong about the idea. 
Then the night before the auditions, I 
started thinking what if I did not have 
have enough time for homework or what 
if I got a small part. So I had decided not 
to try out. On the last day of try outs, I 
was sitting in the cafeteria at 12 o’clock 
with absolutely nothing to do, so I figured 
why not,”’ she recalls. 

Her roles thus far have been polar op- 
posites. Lysistrata is a strong, liberated 
woman with no qualms about taking 
charge. Gwendolyn is ‘‘a fluff girl, an 


airhead, very into being rich and being 
taken care of,’ Taylor describes. 

“Lysistrata was more inside of me. It’s 
a deep down thing. Gwendolyn is kind of 
a scapegoat,”’ she says. 

Although a novice actress, she had 
danced before live audiences in prior 
years. 


“T love dance. Its more a part of me 
than acting. I know what to expect from 
myself. It’s a security thing for me. I 
want new goals and obstacles,’’she says. 


Donahue tried out for ‘Lysistrata’ at 
the urging of his father, who himself had 
been involved in community theatre. 

“T was afraid to get up and say a word. 
I was very shy. A friend of mine was go- 
ing to try out for the play. When he ask- 
ed if I were going to also, it became 
almost a dare,’’ he says. 

Donahue earned a speaking role. ‘I 
was psyched even though it was a little 
part.” 

The play turned Donahue’s life around. 
He had fallen into a rut. School was an 
obligation and nothing more. He 
neglected homework and made the cons- 
tant rounds of parties. 

“Tt helped me to organize my life. I was 
going to a party every night and not do- 
ing homework. This gave me the initiative 
to really sit down and do my work,” he 
says. 

Donahue says he is more happy now as 
he is satisfied with himself. 

“T like being involved and having the 
feeling of achievement. I was coming to 
school now for myself and not for so- 
meone else,” Donahue explains. 

The thrill of performing was too much 
to resist, and the two returned for a se- 
cond round. 

“It’s an unbelievable high. You're out- 
side yourself and after awhile you’re not 
doing it for yourself. You want to do it 
for them, for their even giving the time 


Respite BiVIGeS relief 


by Marie Sirois 

Barbara Fenderson is family services 
coordinator for Region 10 Client 
Management, Inc., a human service agen- 
cy serving Southern New Hampshire. 
This agency provides case management, 
job placement, and a respite care service. 

Respite service is provided to the fami- 
ly who has the everyday responsibility 
and care of a developmentally impaired 
person. 

The developmentally impaired include 
persons who have either brain damage, 
mental retardation, autism, Down’s Syn- 
drome, cerebral palsy, or anything that 
affects their abilities to function within 
the developmentally accepted norms. 

Relief from stress 

Respite service is designed to give the 
family rest and relief from the day to day 
stress associated with having a 
developmentally impaired family 
member. Respite care can be given in or 
out of the family home, and can range 
from a few hours, up to a week, to allow 
for a vacation period, depending upon the 
needs of the family. 

Fenderson is responsible for hiring and 
training individuals to provide the respite 
care, and says, “You don’t have to 
already be working in the field to become 
arespite provider. You just need to care 
about developmentally impaired people, 
and be willing to share some time with 
them. I can provide the training.” A 


respite provider earns between $3.35 and 
$5 an hour, depending on the client needs. 

Partial funding for the respite service 
is from the state of New Hampshire, Divi- 
sion of Mental Health and Developmen- 
tal Disabilities. The remainder is to be 
paid by the family receiving the service. 
Fenderson says, ‘‘I felt parents should 
not be burdened with paying because 
they already pay more for services to 
their family member than the average 
family. Therefore I have raised funds 
from local service clubs to offset the 
parents’ fees.” 


‘“‘Many developmentally 
disabled people have no self- 
help skills, and require total 
care in dressing, feeding, and 
toileting.” 


Concern led to involvement 

Fenderson, who considers herself a 
“fighter,” did research projects on former 
residents of Laconia State School who 
have now returned to the community to 
live. This research was done for the state 
of New Hampshire and the University of 
New Hampshire. Laconia State School is 
the only institution in New Hampshire for 
the mentally retarded. 

Fenderson says former residents were 
not getting the support systems they 
needed to be successful in community life. 
She says that’s why she became involy- 
ed in this field. Also, there were not 
enough programs available to meet the 
needs of her son and of others. Respite 
service was a great need for families of 
‘the developmentally impaired. 

Fenderson was the founding president 
of Region 10 Client Management, Inc., in 
Plaistow, N.H., an area agency 
designated by the state of New Hamp- 
shire to develop and coordinate a total 
delivery system of services for the 
developmentally impaired people living 
within the Region 10 catchment area of 
Southern Rockingham County. This area 


Tanya Taylor, star of “Lysistrata,” play presented in the fall and member of 


cast for ‘The Importance of Being Earnest.” 


of day to watch you,” Taylor says. 

Donahue and Taylor have managed to 
combine school and work with their 
relationship. 

“Remember how in fifth grade you 
always had a girlfriend whom you saw all 
day, and then you would have to call up 
again at night. You never got sick of her 
because she was your best friend. Well 
James is that best girlfriend. 

“It’s not so hard to have a good rela- 
tionship if you treat one another as a best 
friend. You have to slip beyond 
boyfriend/girlfriend. Sometimes there is 
too much “‘boyfriend”’ ‘‘girlfriend” and 
not enough friend. Everyone takes the 


Kim Pickard photo. 


term boyfriend/girlfriend too literally,” 
she asserts. 

“We have a lot of mutual interests. 
We'll practice our lines together and do 
homework,’ Donahue adds. 

“T think if both parties are productive, 
you'll have a much more fruitful relation- 
ship. We rarely have time as a couple. We 
study, work and have our family obliga- 
tions,” she said. 

Taylor and Donahue have come a long 
way from the days of tryouts as their 
roles here on campus have expanded. 

“As you get more involved, you want 
more and more and you want it yester- 
day,” Taylor says. 


includes the New Hampshire towns of 
Atkinson, Chester, Danville, Derry, 
Hampstead, Newton, Pelham, Plaistow, 
Salem, Sandown, and Windham. 
Dedication and determination 

It is in this six-year old agency that 
Fenderson continues to prove her dedica- 
tion, determination, and sensitivity as she 
coordinates the respite care system which 
now includes a support group. For in- 
stance, she links up a Down Syndrome 
family with a similar family, thereby for- 
ming an immediate bond between those 
families. 

This dynamic and intelligent woman 
has also served on the Board of Directors 
of Kimi Nichols Center in Plaistow, a day 
program for developmentally impaired 
persons. The center is named after the 
mentally retarded daughter of its 
founder, Donna Nichols. 

How you can help 

If you want more information about the 
respite system, please notify Barbara 
Fenderson at either 603-382-7164, 
Plaistow, N.H.; 603-329-6111 Derry, 
N.H.; or at her home 603-382-8297 
Newton, N.H. The address of Region 10 
Client Management, Inc., is P.O. Box 305, 
Plaistow, N.H., 03865. 

Respite care services are also available 
in Massachusetts, and in this area 
through Haverhill-Newburyport Human 
Services Inc. 

One of the ways you can help respite 
is to be involved with summer camps that 
have programs for developmentally im- 
paired persons. Cape Cod Summer Vaca- 
tion Inc., will be looking for summer staff 
and internships at the Northern Essex 
Job Fair, Wednesday, March 6. 


“The necessity of respite is to 
prevent families from breaking 
down due to the extreme stress 
involved in having a 
developmentally-impaired per- 
son in their care.”’ 


Respite helps the family 
Most of the services within the scope 
of developmental disabilities are geared 
to the impaired person. ‘Respite differs 
in that the service is given specifically to 


help the family, giving family members 
the opportunity to participate in normal 
activities they all enjoy. Activities may 
be going to the library, to a movie, out 
to dinner, or even staying home to read 
a book, or just having a quiet moment,” 
Fenderson says. 

“Tf the respite system could ensure on- 
going respite to families, like on a 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon twice a 
month, it would alleviate a lot of the 
stress. The family members could look 
forward to some time of their own,” 
Fenderson says. 

“If there’s no strong family support, 
there’s no one that the family, who is 
responsible for the primary care of the 
developmentally impaired person, can 
turn to without a respite service. The 
necessity of respite is to prevent families 
from breaking down due to the extreme 
stress involved in having a developmen- 
tally impaired person in their care.” 


Has strong family support 

Fenderson is a parent of a 22 year old 
severely retarded son living at home. “I 
feel very fortunate for the strong family 
support I’ve always had from my im- 
mediate family. This made it possible for 
my son Jeff to remain in the community 
with us,” Fenderson says. She and her 
husband Jerry have two other sons — 
Steven, 25, and Troy, 15. 

“In the past, developmentally- 
disabled persons were placed in 
institutional settings because families 
had no support or help, and could not 
cope with the daily care and stress,” 
Fenderson continues. ‘*“Many 
developmentally-disabled people have no 
self-help skills, and require total care in 
dressing, feeding, and toileting. 

“For many families, it’s like having a 
baby forever. There is no break. The ex- 
treme care goes on and on, unlike the few 
dependent years an average child 
requires,’ Fenderson says. 

“T had fulltime care of my son until he 
was 19, at which time a graduate student 
from the University of New Hampshire 
came to live with us. In return for room 
and board, he assumed primary care and 
responsibility for my son. This allowed 
me the flexibility to take the job as ad- 
vocate for the needs of other families in 
a similar situation.” 
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Life-Long Learners open series March 7 


‘by V. A. Dwane 

“The gerontology program is part of 
the Division of Human Services which 
provides many programs such as early 
childhood education, interpreter training, 
and mental health,” says*Dr. William 
O'Rourke, behavioral science teacher. 

In the Merrimack Valley 18 percent of 
the population is 65 and over. Compared 
with the 17.3 percent for the state of 
Florida (the state with the highest percen- 
tage of older people in the country), the 
area faces a greater demand to satisfy the 
needs of an increasing, older population. 
“Late life is a very important time for in- 
dividuals of 60 and over,’’ O’Rourke says. 

“The whole culture needs to believe it 
is important. We must have people who 
are sensitive to this concern, who are go- 
ing to work with the elderly and help 
them to achieve their destiny,’ O’Rourke 
explains. 

Careers concerning elderly 

The program, initiated about 10 years 
ago, leads to an associate’s degree, with 
its purpose being to help and encourage 
students to go into careers concerned 
with the elderly. 

“Our goal is to give students some 
understanding of older people and aging, 
some experience working with older peo- 
ple, in addition to strong basic courses in 
history and literature,”’ O’Rourke says. 


Other side of the story 


With a strong background in liberal arts, 
it consists of three content courses: 
adulthood and aging, concerned with the 
psycho-social aspects of aging; law and 
advocacy, which deals with elders and 
political participation and one or two ex- 
periences working with older people in the 
community known as practicum. 
Senior circuit participating 

In order to give his students immediate 
contact with the people of their concern, 
O’Rourke has introduced an innovative 
education experience into his classes. 
Prior to the start of the semester, he 
wrote to several people in the communi- 
ty 65 and over, who participate in the 
Lifelong Learning program lecture series 
Thursday afternoons at the library. He in- 
vited them to come to the college to par- 
ticipate in the gerontology courses to act 
as consultants to the students enrolled in 
the program. As a result, eight to 10 peo- 
ple 65 and over from nearby communities, 
take an active part in the classroom 
activity. 

They are not enrolled and pay no fees. 

“The students, therefore, have an im- 
mediate access to the facts and to the per- 
sonal feelings and attitudes of older peo- 
ple, an experience they would not other- 
wise have in a classroom setting. 

“The older people are enthusiastic and 
attend regularly,” O’Rourke notes. ‘It is 


Is bookstore a rip-off? 


by Tim O'Keefe 

For the most part, NECC students have 
purchased their books and left the bad 
times at the book store behind them. 
Those who are still waiting for an ordered 
book are, probably, bestowing upon the 
store one of the many complaints given 
in the past month. 

The book store in the beginning of a 
semester is virtually an anarchist’s 
dream. With its long lines of customers 
waiting to pay high prices for text books, 
and indignant check holders waiting to 
have their credit approved, yet, another 
time. 

Once inside, the weary student is 
abruptly awakened, when finally the text 
is found and he sees the astronomical 
price. 

Who is to blame? Many students feel 
that NECC has lured them with a com- 
paratively low tuition, only to make a kill- 
ing on book sales. Others who are aware 
that the book store is, in fact, an indepen- 
dent franchise, (Peters’ Campus Services, 
Inc.) resent an outside element providing 
text for what appears to be a huge profit. 

The fact is, that the book store makes 
a 20 percent profit on each text book sold. 
And, out of this 20 percent, the store 
must give the state an undisclosed 


amount. It is also a fact that the state 
provides the right to sell text to the low 
bidder. So believe it or not, what we have 
is the best deal offered. 

The high price stems from a list price 
provided by the publisher. The 20 percent 
profit is taken out of this list sum, not 
added to it. The publisher would appear 
to be the culprit, but what of the price 
paid for rights and production, shipment 
and selling of a book, with each person 
taking his cut, there is little mystery as 
to how the prices get so high. 

The added expense of textbooks, com- 
piled with tuition fees, serves to augment 
the financial frustrations of many 
students. With the high price, comes the 
immediate availability of subject related 
information. This optimistic view, 
however, is of little consequence to a stu- 
dent who must balance his school work 
and a job, which more than likely pays 
close to minimum wage. Fortunately, 
there is partial retribution provided 
through the resale of books. 

25 to 30 percent 

“Suprisingly only 25 to 30 percent of 
my customers return their books,” says 
Sue Buckley, manager of the book store, 
who assumes that many students have 
not heard of or do not understand this 


a very rewarding involvement for all of 
us. 


TiS eRe AE ge: See 
Gerontology Prof. William O’Rourke. 

“T am aware that the student requires 
more than this associate’s degree,” 
O’Rourke says. “It is necessary the stu- 
dent go on to the four-year school 
because, as in any profession, to get a job 
working with older people, the student 
must have some sort of training in a 
special concern, as social work, nursing, 


policy. 

The policy is that a book (if being 
reissued next semester) may be returned 
for a 50 percent rebate, during finals 
week. If the book will not be re-issued 
next semester, Buckley will give the stu- 
dent the price provided by a used-book 
company in a used book price list, where 
they will usually be shipped to that com- 
pany for re-sale. 

Regrettably, some discontinued books 
will not be accepted by this company due 
to lack of interest or overload, which 
could leave some students in a bind. 

Obviously, this policy has its problems. 
The book store has no use for damaged 
books, or those that have no market 
value. There is no real reason or obliga- 
tion for them to buy the books back. 

Buckley, whose book store has a multi- 
year contract with NECC, wishes 
“students would get the facts straight,” 
as she is beguiled with the same, misin- 
formed complaints every semester. 

She tries to provide the least expensive 
(softcover, used) books available. She also 
gives students first shot at the jobs 
within the store. Most of her employees 
are NECC students. 

With 90 percent of the store’s sales be- 
ing text, the book store will make up for 
sloping sales by selling jerseys, t-shirts 
and other NECC memorabilia. 

Also, text books will be replaced by 
others for recreational reading. 

To keep costs relatively low, students 


or health administration, to name a few 
areas of interest,” 
Elderly population will double 

“According to recent demographic 
tables, in 1980 there were 25 million peo- 
ple in the United States who were 65 and 
over. Fifty years from now that number 
will more than double to 65 million which 
at that time will be 20 percent of the 
population. Think about it. The students 
here now at NECC will comprise that 
group,’ O’Rourke pointed out. 

“Tt would be so desirable for them to 
understand and appreciate now, so they 
may look forward to a fulfillment in those 
years. We must realize, as people age, 
they change their areas of concern, thus, 
they tend to be less interested in trying 
to change society, where such change 
would be valuable. They become more 
reflective, more accepting, and, we hope, 
more tolerant. Therefore, young people 
today should realize now is their time to 
work for a more understanding, more ac- 
cepting world, because nox. they have the 
nerve and energy to bring about societal 
and political change.” 

O'Rourke says that we need a better 
health care system as well as better 
transportation facilities for everyone. 
“Let’s not wait,” he urged, “till our 
physical powers, too, become less 
effective.” 
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Bookstore Manager Sue Buckley. 
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will have to get more involved in the 
resale of used text,thus providing a larger 
inventory of cheaper used books. By 
working together we, the students, can 
make things easier for ourselves and our 
fellow students. The book store is a 
business, like any other. As much as the 
students complain, the profits are 
reasonable and the return policy more 
than adequate. 


Observer offers something new, creative essays 


by Pat Lewis 

The feeble old: woman waved en- 
thusiastically out the window. At the age 
of 83, she had more spunk than my four 
year old niece. (I walked slowly past the 
petunias and marigolds, she had worked 
many years to maintain, past the ancient 
fence and up the stairs.) I tapped gently 
on the door. ‘‘Tacana,”’ she said. “Hi,” I 
answered. I could tell she still longed for 
Greece, she had moved here many years 
ago, yet never really lost her native 
tongue. 

As I entered, I smelled the delicious 
aromas of baklava and fresh bread. I was 
never disappointed in visiting her. I knew 
she always had a story for me, and many 
a time a Greek pastry. In many ways I 
guess she was the grandmother I never 
had. My grandmother died at an early 
age, but this woman had taken her place 
for as long as I could remember. 

I looked about the house. Neat as a pin. 
Curtains always clean, dishes always 
washed, floors always swept. Even 
herself, she was a neat spectacle. Her hair 
pulled back, apron fresh, I could tell ap- 


pearance was important to her. I took my 
place in the living room as usual, to go 
back in time nostalgically. My chair was 
always comfortable. Here she would tell 
me of old days, the Greek gods, and often 
she would point to pictures on the wall 
of long forgotten temples. 

Gently rocking back and forth on the 
mahogany chair, she would knit ever so 
precisely. Occasionally, I would ask her 
what she was making. ‘‘A sweater,”’ she 
answered, yet I never did see the finish- 


the country which she truly loved. “‘Fun- 
ny people in America,” she would remark. 
“The only ones to trust are the small 
ones.’’ Nodding my head, I would agree. 
With all the violence happening children 
were the only innocent race left. 

My head would turn to a clock. Small 
in size, this clock would ring out the hour 
in a beautiful metallic chime. As the 
chimes rang, a small boy and girl danced 
around and around until the chimes stop- 
ped. She had brought it from Greece when 


‘Holidays not only gave her an excuse for making the whole 
neighborhood pastries, it also made her feel like she belonged.’ 


ed product. She lived alone, and never 
married. She loved the company of 
children, and holidays were her favorite. 
Holidays not only gave her an excuse for 
making the whole neighborhood pastries, 
it also made her feel like she belonged. 

Once in a while, while talking of Greece 
she would slowly lean back, remove her 
small rimmed glasses and cry. I would 
never disturb her. I knew she longed for 


she was a little girl and it had worked ever 
since. Other than the clock there were on- 
ly the sounds of silence. Nothing moved. 
It was a wonderful place to just enjoy for 
awhile. My house was always filled with 
the hustle and bustle of everyday routine. 
People going to work, going out, and 
never stopping. 

When it came time for me to leave she 
would say “‘just a little longer,’’ and I 


would. I knew the awful fear of being 
alone. Staying longer gave me more infor- 
mation, and a couple of more bites of her 
delicious cooking. When finally it was 
time for me to depart, I would promise 
to be back again soon. She would slowly 
walk me to the door. I then placidly stroll- 
ed through the flowers, the creaky fence, 
and up the driveway. Again past the ~ 
flowered curtains I would see her feeble 
wave. 

I smiled for I knew we both understood 
each other in a way no one else would..We 
were secret friends and one day through 
the luck of seeing a hand wave, we had 
combined two civilizations into one. 


Editor's note: Patricia Lewis’s essay 
received a distinguished award at the re- 
cent contest sponsored by the college's 
English Department in the fall. Its 
publication is the beginning of what we 
hope may become a series of compositions 
of excellence routed to us by English 
Department faculty. We invite teachers 
to submit student papers to be shared in 
the pages of the college newspaper. 
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In today’s busy world, where we're con- 
stantly warned, ‘If it seems too good to 
be true, it probably is,” it’s refreshing and 
exciting to find something that’s so true 
it’s good--real good. 

The area’s first ‘“‘exclusive under 20 
night club,” at the Boot & Saddle on 
route 97 at the Methuen/Salem line, is 
such a find and more. 

Boot & Saddle, formerly the 400 Club, 
also houses an ‘‘over 20” country-western 
night club, and is the brainchild of three 
dedicated, well known and respected area 
men. 

Managers Ron Belanger and Dick 
Southwick have similar backgrounds in 
public service. Belanger was a Chelsea 
policeman for many years, a former N.H. 
representative, and is presently a Salem, 
N.H. selectman. 

Southwick, a former Salem policeman, 
also served as N.H. state representative 
and Salem selectman. 

Promotions manager Don Enus, 
youngest of the group, was previously 
associated with Alan’s Steak House of 

Salem. 

All saw a pressing need to ‘‘do 
something to get teens off the street.” 


‘The whole theme is getting the 
kids involved.’ 
Don Enus 


“You can ride around any town any night 


of the week and see groups of kids just 
hanging around with nothing else to do 
but drink,” says Ron with obvious con- 
cern. ‘‘We wanted to give them a good en- 
vironment where they could have fun 
without alcohol,” adds Dick. 

So the plan to provide a non-alcoholic 
“under 20” night club offering different 
types of entertainment was born. But this 
isn’t the usual “‘here I am, entertain me,” 
deal. ‘‘The whole theme is to get the kids 
involved with the whole operation, 
treating them as equals,” stresses Don. 


Because the area is large and open, 
possibilities for special events are endless 
and exciting. A large stage dominates one 
corner, and a sunken, curved juice bar the 
other. Around a giant dance floor are 
tables, chairs and booths to accommodate 
up to 400 lively merrymakers. 

For video game enthusiasts, there are 
several machines — away from the hustle 
and bustle of the dance floor, but con- 
stantly busy, creating their own ‘‘music’’ 
and “‘light shows.” 


sf 


From left to right, Dick Southwick, Ron Belanger, and Don Enus. 


Break dancing, “‘lip sync’’ and ‘“‘hot 
legs’’ contests, ‘“‘beach parties’ and a 
“battle of the bands” are only a few of the 
scheduled events. ‘‘I wouldn't mind see- 
ing the kids put on a show, sort of like 
a dinner theater without the dinner,” 
quips Ron. 

The under 20 rule is strictly enforced, 
although there is no age limit at the 
younger end of the scale. Various ages 
seem to group together in their own 
space, each group enjoying the evening 


‘Most of the kids want the club, so they make sure their friends 


behave.’ 


Although DPD Rockhouse is the 
“house” D.J.--playing “top 40” dance 
music--any band or group is welcome to 
play. ‘All they have to do is give me a 
call,’’ Don explains. The “finest sound 
system anywhere’ and great lighting are 
a come-on to any aspiring musicians. 


Dick Southwick 


Fred Samia photos 


in its own way. 

“Rough housing’’, drugs, smuggled 
alcohol, etc., will not be tolerated, and 
anyone not cooperating will be ‘“hounced”’ 
gently but firmly. ‘Most of the kids want 
the club so they make sure their friends 
behave,’’ Dick says. In this case, peer 


ee 
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pressure works in a very positive way. 

Parents are welcome and are encourag- 
ed to visit and tour the club, but there the 
“hospitality’’ ends. This is kids’ territory 
and grownups must leave it that way. 
However, they can be assured that their 
offspring are in good hands, supervised 
by eight adults (all employees) trained by 
the management to spot trouble, insure 
safety, handle emergencies or just lend a 
friendly, sympathetic ear. 

Probably one of the best features of the 
venture is its financial backing. ‘It’s 
really a public service for the communi- 


yor 


ty, using private money, not taxpayers’. 


The club is open six nights a week, Sun- 
day through Saturday. Hours Sunday to 
Thursday are 6 to 11 p.m., and cover 
charge is a low $3. For Friday and Satur- 
day cover charge is $5, and hours are 6 
p.m, to midnight. 

The menu at present is restricted to 
“munchies”, fruit juices, sodas and 
deliciously mysterious frozen ‘‘drinks.”’ 
However, in a few weeks it will be expand- 
ed to include pizza and sub sandwiches. 


‘It’s really a public service for 
the community, using private 
money, not taxpayers’.’ 

Ron Belanger 


Many will be glad to hear there is no 
“establishment” dress code. ‘‘We just 
want kids to be themselves and feel com- 
fortable,’’ all three sponsors agreed. The 
policy seems to be working as the kids are 
a sharp looking group. 

So if you’re under 20, looking for some 
good clean fun at a moderate price, and 
like to dance, perform or play video 
games, Boot & Saddle is the place to be. 
And if you have a special talent, or are 
just a bit of a ‘“‘ham”’, or dream of becom- 
ing a star-give Don a call at (617) 
686-3314 and COME ON DOWN! 


Opinion 
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Clean up your act 


What a difference a month makes. We returned from 
Christmas vacation to a clean campus. The classroom floors 
glistened so much, the shine reflected in our eyes. Desks and 
chairs were in A-1 condition, and we felt happy to be in such 
a tidy environment. 

In the fall of ’84, the Observer printed articles of encourage- 
ment for us to keep the campus neat and clean. It also show- 
ed photos of designated smoking areas. We were asked to 
observe regulations that would help maintain a good-looking 
campus. 

In classrooms we saw signs of ‘‘No Smoking, No Eating, 
No Drinking.” Even our teachers reminded us to these rules 
and enforced them. We complied well during that fall semester. 

We certainly got sloppy 

But within a few weeks of this semester, we certainly got 
sloppy. We can’t blame it on spring fever. It takes only one 
person to begin a chain reaction: one cup is brought into a 
classroom, emptied, and then thrown on the floor. 

At home, do we stomp out cigarettes on tiled floors? Do we 
discard gum wrappers, empty munchie bags or bottles under 
chairs? Granted, we may not be perfect housekeepers, but we 
usually don’t toss litter around. We find most of us are much 
neater in our own homes, or at least at a guest’s home, than 
we are on campus. 

So who gets to clean this mess? Although maintenance 
workers have the task of cleaning as part of their job, no one 
enjoys cleaning cigarette butts that have been ground into 
the floor. 

Let’s clean up the mess 

Some of us complain because a few areas seem to be 
overlooked during clean-up, and beneath the theater seats, but | 
have you noticed the parking areas” ‘hey too have been the 
target of debris. It seems some of us perform minor car ser- 
vices there. There have been empty containers of anti-freeze, 
windshield-washer, motor oil, as well as other assorted junk 
thrown around. 

Now that we realize how easy clean things can become dir- 
ty things, let’s put on our good guy image and help straighten 
out this mess. Will our professors join us with their support? 

We can do it. The janitors do during our vacation and on 
weekends. We don’t like being called slobs; we prefer being call- 
‘ed neat, concerned and cooperative ... 


Apply for financial aid now 


Proposals to drain dollars from financial aid for students 
have been causing a hullabaloo lately. The Reagan Administra- 
tion’s plan to cut aid has students, educators and teachers 
protesting limits which might be imposed. Meantime, new 
Education Secretary William J. Bennett stands by his claim 
that students may just have to give up their beach vacations, 
cars and stereos. 

It appears clear students are not a priority in Washington 
these days. Talk of $4,000 a year limit to maximum federal 
help any student can draw and denial of guaranteed loans to 
students from families with incomes above $32,500 may not 
be the worry of the average Northern Essex student who is 
nowhere near getting $4,000 from the government at this 
stage. 

Rather the community college student is left wondering 
whether there will be any aid for him/her, and if indeed work 
study opportunities may be capped. 

Let us hope in Massachusetts, the $55 million in scholar- 
ship aid, a $5 million increase over this year, is in fact in a 
special appropriation this spring. And be reminded that to tap 
existing monies, you need to meet deadlines for the maximum 
amount of financial aid. 

Those deadlines are March 1 for a Massachusetts scholar- 
ship, April 1 for summer financial aid and April 15 for 
September enrollment. 


Letter to the editor 


To the editor: 


I would like to draw your attention to some time now have not received credit 
the V.F.W. November, 1984 cover story due them. I believe that it would be in the 
interest of our society to take the correc- 


titled, “Vietnam Veterans Salute II.”’ 

It seems to me that this memorial has_ tive action to complete this memorial. 
not been completed. Like it is stated in of 
the first paragraph, ‘‘For the dedication support for this idea. 
of three statues of American Combat Men 
from the Vietnam War.” 

I feel that contributions from other 
minority groups were somehow over- 
looked. Women and American Indians for 


Observer office, college center. 
Your opinion is requested. 


The purpose of this letter is to gather 


Please contact me by letter to the 


Respectfully submitted, 
David C. Kent, Jr. 
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Knowledge brings peace 


February has been designated Black History Month to 
honor those black Americans who have contributed greatly 
to the development of this nation. In commemoration of this 
event, many activities have been planned. 

Check local and Boston newspapers, such as the Boston 
Globe’s ‘‘Calendar Magazine”’ for listings of concerts, art and 
photography exhibits, lectures and festivals. Read about such 
leaders as Martin Luther King, Jr., Booker T. Washington and 
George Washington Carver. The works of Ralph Ellison, 
James Baldwin and John Howard Griffin are beautifully ar- 
ticulated insights into the black experience. 

An understanding of one another’s past can further promote 
interracial harmony and understanding. Knowledge can 
eradicate unfounded stereotypes and prejudices, with the 
future hope of tolerance and peace. 


Help feed the world week 


The campus is astir with plans to involve the whole college 
in fund raising to help the hungry in Ethiopia. A major cam- 
paign is underway to make Feed the World Weeks April 1-14 
a success. Paula Fuoco, senior student, initiated the project 
during the break and has been busy organizing activities with 
various organizations at the school. 

Special dance performances, talent nights, art displays, lec- 
tures and food festivals are only a few of the events planned. 
We urge everyone at Northern Essex to join in the effort which 
is clearly not only for a very crucial cause, but a first as it 
unites the college community. 

Volunteers are urged to attend weekly meetings for Feed 
the World Weeks on Wednesdays in lecture hall A at noon, 
or contact Paula Fuoco at the Observer office or student ac- 
tivities office. 


Observer staff 


Co-editors. .. June Walker Robert, Marie Sirois and Paula Fuoco 
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Assistant editors.......... V.A. Dwane, Charles Fultz, Patricia 
Lewis and Kerry Nutter 
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Cartoonist, advertising assistant................. Charles Beal 
Circulation’ manager2 #20)". 2... <2. pee ee Karen Kohler 
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Stephen Bradley, Kristen Cornwall, Timothy Delaney, 
Michael Donahue, Paul Duggan, John Foley, William 
Foley, Heather Halpin, Ellen Hayes, Paul 
Heffernan, Karen Kohler, John Lannan, Steven Martin, 
Paul McCarthy, Carl Mason, Scott Merrill, Maria Moore, 
Jo Nolan, Timothy O’Keefe, and Michael Witkowski. 


The Observer’s schedule is below: 
Copy due: March 5, April 2, April 16 and April 30 
Paper comes out: March 12, April 9, April 23 and May 7 


The staff welcomes contributions, but reserves the right to edit 
letters for space and legal requirements. The deadline for submitting 
letters and articles is the Tuesday before publication. Submissions 
need to be signed and include a return address. 
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Jerome Mainville, electronic technology, 


“They don’t have any social events. They 
should have more social events or 


” 


Serena Scofield, liberal arts, “It’s not 


very exciting. Between 3 and 5 o'clock it’s 
very boring.” 


by V. A. Dwane 

What some may think is a satellite on 
the roof of the science building is actual- 
ly areceiving antenna. Science professor 
Edward Spinney says, ‘It is an antenna, 
which is pointed directly at a weather 
satellite, hovering 22,000 miles in space 
over the equator.” 

The function of this satellite is to 
transmit information to our planet about 
the state of the atmosphere, describing 
it in variables of temperature, moisture, 
wind velocity, and pressure. This informa- 
tion is received by our parabolic dish, or 
antenna, in the form of radio frequency 
energy. 

Attached to this antenna is a cable 
which travels down through the roof of 
building E to a so-called converter, plac- 
ed on a table in the lab. The converter, a 
box-like apparatus, is approximately 12 
inches by 11 wide by 5 inches with a con- 
trol knob. Also on the table, connected to 
the converter by electrical wiring, is a 
weather facsimile recorder, or printer, ap- 
proximately 25 inches by 18 inches by 
eight inches high, over which is stretch- 
ed taut, special chemically treated paper. 

Energy transmitted to recorder 

The radio frequency energy received by 
the antenna is cabled to the converter 
which changes the energy into electrial 
impulses, compatible with the recorder. 
When these impulses travel to the 
recorder, they are amplified into high 
voltage current which ‘“‘burns,”’ or colors, 
the chemically treated paper, producing 
a pattern of a particular meteorological 
chart. By reading these patterns it is 
possible to predict the weather at a given 
time and place. 

“We can see storms forming along the 
coast of Africa or over Brazil,’ Spinney 
says. ‘‘We get great upper air stuff — 
great for Africa and Brazil, since the 
satellite is located over the equator.” 


Dish on permanent loan 
The parabolic dish, or antenna, on the 
roof is on permanent loan to the school 
from Radar Technology, Inc., Haverhill, 


What Is your bi 


by Paul Duggan and Scott Merrill 


% 


and more sporting events.”’ 


Chris Webster, business transfer: 
“Disorganization of a lot of things on 
campus. I also feel the parking facilities 
should be improved.” 


and the recorder is owned by the school. 
“The only cost to us, at present, is the ex- 
pense of the electricity to operate the 


equipment and the chemically treated 
paper used,”’ Spinney says. 

“At one time, however, before the cost 
became prohibitive for us, our equipment 
was hooked into the AT&T “Longline,” 
a telephone line which transmits govern- 
ment weather data. We could get about 
127 charts per day. We had our unit set 
up to receive only those we were in- 
terested in. Among these were surface 
analysis charts, radar summaries, in- 
frared satellite pictures, 500 millibar (half 
an atmosphere) charts, and charts giving 
12-24 hour and 36-48 hour prognoses.”’ 

“Charts received the day before the 
blizzard of '78 (and using the telephone 
line) predicted three low pressure systems 
converging and forming into a super low. 
Of course, after the super low formed, it 
had all the attributes of a hurricane, that 
is, wind speeds in excess of 75 miles per 
hour, spiral bands, and a very low central 
pressure,” Spinney explains. 

Asked why, with all this advance notice 
the ferocity of the storm was such a sur- 
prise to so many communities, Spinney 
said, ‘“‘Some of the local weather 
forecasters did not give much credence to 
the National Weather Service computer 
forecast. It is interesting to note,” he add- 
ed, “that immediately after the blizzard, 
there was a greater tendency for 
forecasters to quote the National 
Weather predicition first and then add a 
local forecast. 


‘Charts received before the 
blizzard of ’78 predicted three 
low pressure systems con- 
verging and forming into a 
super low.’ 

“Even though the equipment cannot 
produce the charts formerly available 


with telephone hook-up, the school plans 
to keep the equipment functional because 


Maureen Cussk, liberal arts: “I think 
that they should have a cigarette machine 
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Scott Dumas, liberal arts: ‘‘Some 
teachers don’t show enough interest in 
the students. Not enough money put 
towards sports.” 


Jeff Carelli, criminal justice: ‘Better 
DJ’s and better music on WRAZ. I also 
feel there should be a nudist colony on 
campus.” 


the government might decide to give the 
school greater access to the satellite’s in- 
formation. Of course, those who can af- 
ford to hook into the telephones lines, for 
example, the aviation, marine and 
military interests, as well as television 
stations, can receive the radio photo 
charts. 


Importance of satellites 

“On top of a tower over Building E is 
an anemometer with a wind vane con- 
nected to a computer. The wind data from 
this equipment are among the best found 
in the country. From this information we 
get a complete distribution of the wind 
through time. The computer stores this 
information and it is available as a prin- 
tout when desired. 

The Chairman of the Science Depart- 
ment, Professor Robert Paul, who is also 
project director of AEPP, a wind energy 
research project, says, ‘‘Weather 
satellites have already reached a point 
where they have certainly made the 
forecaster’s job a lot easier. There’s a lot 
of research taking place, utilizing weather 
satellites and providing data for climatic 
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ggest problem with NECC? 
i 


secretarial: ‘‘The 


Tina Comeau, 
bookstore is too expensive and I think 
they should get rid of the dog in the cafe.”’ 


3). 


Lisa Boucher, business transfer: “‘Too 
much like a high school. It’s really small 
and too easy academically and too easy 
to take advantage of.” 


models.’’ He says scientists may be able 
to do something to ameliorate the pro- 
blems stemming from traumatic changes 
in climate, alleviating the apparently sud- 
den environmental changes that wreak 
havoc with the lives of so many millions 
in the world. 

“As an example, eventually it may be 
possible to predict a few years in advance 
where a severe drought will occur, or the 
areas where trees would suffer destruc- 
tion from persistently cold weather. 
Whole populations could then be organiz- 
ed to best handle the predicted calamity.” 


Spinney tells a story which dramatizes 
the importance of weather satellites. Just 
before the country formerly known as 
East Pakistan became Bangladesh, a 
great tropical cyclone roared up the Bay 
of Bengal, and a tidal surge swept over 
the Ganges-Brahmaputra Delta, taking a 
quarter of a million lives. 

The irony of the tragedy was that other 
people in countries around the world 
knew the storm was coming, but the peo- 
ple in the Delta didn’t get word until it 
was too late. 


CREATIVE ARTS 


Loon and Heron Theatre 
(Children’s Series) 


Loon and Heron Theatre presents “‘Prince of the 
Dolomites.’’ Set in the dark mountains of Northern 
Italy, this story by Tomie dePaola tells of Prince 
Solatio’s metamorphosis from the Sunshine Boy to 
Prince ‘‘Pazzo” the moonstruck, who spends his days 
in hiding and his nights longing for his true love — the 
Princess of the Moon. 

In the pursuit of his heart's desire, the Prince is fore- 
ed to choose between losing his sight and losing his love, 
and only the timely intervention of Salvani brings about 
a happy ending. 

Partially supported by the National Endowment for 
the Arts, this unusual story will be portrayed by a 
special cast of able-bodied and disabled actors, and will 
be signed for the hearing-impaired. 


Friday, March 1 at 7:30 p.m., College Center 1 we” 


Drama Club Production 


‘The Importance of Being Earnest,’ 


by Oscar Wilde 

‘The Importance of Being Earnest’ (A Trivial 
Comedy for Serious People) is Oscar Wilde’s most 
popular play and the finest example of the com- 
edy of manners. It is like a wedding cake or Valen- 
tine chocolates — confections that symbolize 
something more profound. 

Friday and Saturday, March 8 and 9 at 8 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday, March 15 and 16 at 8 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 


Visiting Visual Artist 


Photography is the topic; the photographer will be 
announced. 


Wednesday, March 13 at noon 
Lecture Hall A 


Flute Recital: 
Artist Michael Finegold 


Michael 
Finegold, Coor- 
dinator of Music 
at Northern 
Essex, whill pro- 
sent a program of 
classical music 
with guitarist 
Hank Wiktoro- 
wicz and Nancy 
Rovin. The pro- 
gram will include 
“Sonata for Flute 
and Piano” by Paul Minderminth, ‘‘Grande Sonata for 
Flute and Guitar” by Mauro Guilano, and premiere per- 
formances of ‘‘Three Dreams for Flute and Piano” by 
J. Windel Brown of the NECC faculty and ‘‘Fantasia 
L’Antico” for flute, electric guitar and piano by John 
Spinelli . 


Sunday, April 14 at 7 p.m. in the College Center 


Careers in the Visual Arts 


Deborah Strick, Assistant Director of Admissions for 
The Art Institute of Boston, will conduct an informative 
seminar about art careers, art schools, majors and 
portfolios required for transfer admission. A slide 
presentation will cover “Careers in Art,” comparing 
commercial art profession with fine art professions and 
photography. A selection of art work by students and 
faculty of the Art Institute of Boston will also be 
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presented. Students are invited to bring portfolios for 
review and critique. 


Wednesday, April 10 from 12:30 to 3 p.m. in C-217 


Wildwood Marionette Theatre 


fg a4 The Wildwood Marionette 
; Theatre will present “The 
Wind in the Willows.’’ Since 
- 1908, when Kenneth 
~ Grahame first created this 
“classic, generations of 
children have grown up with 
- the famous tales of Mole, Rat, 
Badger and the braggart 
Toad, who lived on the banks 
sae of a peaceful river near the 
mess WildWood. 
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The story itself is a graceful, witty and meaningful 
tale for children of all ages. The show brings that 
priceless possession of wonderment to its audiences of 
children — and adults who remember what it is to be 
children. 


Friday, April 19 at 7:30 p.m. 
College Center 


Visiting Visual Artist 
To be announced. 


Wednesday, April 24 at noon 
Lecture Hall A 


Still Point X] 


Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney 


Still Point XI will present ‘‘Galena Summit,” 
choreographed by the nationally acclaimed Kathyrn 
Posin; ‘‘Images’’ by Impulse Director Adrienne 
Hawkins; a new piece by Boston choreographer Christen 
Polos, as well as pieces by Artistic Director Elaine 
Mawhinney and members of the Still Point Dance 
Company. 


Friday and Saturday, April 26 and 27 at 8 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday, May 3 and 4 at 8 p.m. 
Physical Education Building 


SPRING SEMESTER 


’ 
Do’A 
Randy Armstrong and Ken LaRoche perform on flute, 
guitar and over two dozen instruments frrom India, 
Africa, South America and Asia. The innovative com- 


positions of Do’A reflect classical, jazz, folk and other 
musical influences from around the world. 


Wednesday, May 8 at noon in Amphitheatre 
Raindate: Monday, May 13 at noon in Amphitheatre 


Spring Concert 
Director: Michael Finegold 


A musical program presented by the NECC Chorus 
and Performance Ensemble. 


Time and -date to be announced 


Pontine 


Since its 
emergence in the 
nintheteenth cen- 
tury, mime has 
evolved from 
romantic, white- 
faced pantomine 
into a sophisti- 
cated and com- 
plex creative art. 


The repertoire 
of Pontine spans 
two centuries, 
including works 
in the style of the 
early classical 
pantomime as 
well as the less 
familiar, 
technically 
demanding form 
of modern mime 
known as 
“coporeal mime.” 


The troupe 
concentrates on 
the abstract; 
emotions, ideals 


and id dreans., he result is pure drama presented through 
graceful gestures and meticulously designed 
choreography. 


Wednesday, May 1 at noon, Amphitheatre area 


Student Art Exhibit 
Opening Reception 


Following the Awards Convocation, the college will 
present an exhibit of students’ works in various areas 
of the visual arts. A program of concert music will be 
presented, featuring soloists Michael Finegold on the 
flute and Elaine Mawhinney on the piano. 


Thursday, May 23 at 8 p.m., College Center 


For more information, contact: 
NECC 84-85 Creative Arts Series 
Elaine Mawhinney, Chairwoman 

Creative Arts Department 
Division of Humanities 
100 Elliott St., Haverhill, Mass., 01830 


HIGHLIGHT 


Impulse Dance Company — Artistic Director: Adrienne Hawkins 
The celebrated Impulse Dance Company returns to Northern Essex for its fourth year. 
lrienne Hawkins, internationally known for her outstanding contribution to dance, will again 
d her 10-member company. The program will include modern, jazz, blues, and feature the 


pular ACCELERATION as well as several new works. 


Friday, March 29 at 8 p.m. in the Physical Education Building 
Master Class: 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
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Ticket Prices 


Children’s Series 


General 


Loon and Heron Theatre $2.00 
Wildwood Marionette Theatre $2.00 
Student Puppet Production Free 

Dance 

Impulse Dance Company $3.00 
Still Point XI $3.00 
Music 

Flute recital $2.00 


Student 
$1.00 
$1.00 
Free 


$2.00 
$2.00 


$2.00 


Spring Concert 
Do’A 
Student Art Exhibit 


Theatre 


Once Act Plays 
Drama Cub Productions 
Pontine 


Visual Arts 


Visiting Visual Artists 
Careers in the Visual Arts 


$2.00 
Free 
Free 


$3.00 
$3.00 
Free 


Free 
Free 


$2.00 
Free 
Free 


$1.00 
$1.00 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Film 
Clips 


All movies shown at noon in 
the carpeted lounge theater, 
college center 


‘Bachelor Party’ 


This romantic comedy is about the crazy male ritual 
before weddings. Tom Hanks (Splash) plays the groom 
and Twany Kitaen is the bride. The party is the wildest, 
wickedest ever thrown. 

Feb. 27 and March 1 


‘Star Trek III’ 


The search for Spock combines stupendous special 
effects and thrilling outerspace action. Back again are 
Captain Kirk, ‘Bones,’ Scotty, Chekou, Sulu and Uhura, 
mourning the death of their revered Vulcan Spock. 

March 6 and March 8 


‘Friday the 13th 
Final Chapter’ 


The body count increases when Jason, a hockey- 
masked psycho, escapes from the morgue and wreaks 
havoc on a group of teenagers gathered for a weekend 
of fun. Kim Beck, Peter Barton and Corey Feldman bat- 
tle Jason. 

March 13 and March 15 


‘Splash’ 


Here is an old-fashioned love story with a new twist. 
A young bachelor (Tom Hanks) falls in love with a mer- 
maid (Darryl Hannah). The mermaid surfaces on 
Manhattan’s shore looking for the man of her dreams. 
He is a blend of satire and fairy tale charm. 
March 27 and March 29 


‘The Terminator’ 


The film stars the gorgeous body of Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. Set in 2029, the action concerns rules 
of the planet deciding to reshape the future by changing 
the past. Schwarzenegger leaves a trail of death and 
destruction as he battles anyone trying to stop him. 

April 3 and April 5 


‘Romancing the Stone’ 


Filmed in exotic Mexico, this tongue-in-cheek cliff- 
hanger stars Kathleen Turner, Michael Douglas, Dan- 
ny DeVito and Zach Norman. A writer of Gothic novels, 
trying to rescue her sister from kidnappers, escapes 
crocodiles, snakes and other mountain bandits. 

April 10 and April 12 


‘Revenge of the Nerds’ 


Robert Carradine and Anthony Edwards star in a fun- 
ny campus comedy about two computer geniuses who 
battle with jocks and start their own frat — Pi Delta 
Pi — with a native Oriental, a gay black and a child 
protege. 

April 24 and April 26 


Entertainment 
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What’s Ss happening 
in Boston 


by Bill Foley 

Once again, this is the place to find out 
what’s happening in and around Boston 
in the month of March. 

On Feb. 28 at the Worcester Centrum, 
the long-awaited return of Deep Purple 
begins at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are $12.50 and 
are on sale at all major outlets. At the 
Boston Garden March 5, Darryl Hall and 
John Oates resume their Big Bam Boom 
tour with help from Big Country. 

The show starts at 7:30 p.m. and the 
tickets are $13.50 and $12.50. Femme 
fatale Joan Jett and the Blackhearts will 
rock the Opera House in Boston on Fri- 
day, March 1. Backing Joan will be the 
fantastic David Johansen. The music 
begins at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are on sale 
now for $11.50 and $12.50. 

Baez at Symphony 

If you are into seeing legends of the six- 
ties perform, check out Joan Baez as she 
brings her sweet music to Boston Sym- 
phony Hall March 11 at 8 p.m. Tickets 
for this date are $12 and $15. 

Tickets for all the above shows are on 
sale at any major outlet and the venue's 
box office. 

Night clubs 

There are some hot happenings at rock 
clubs in the Boston area that are sure to 
quench your thirst for live bands. At the 
Channel on Necco Street in Boston on 
Feb. 27 will be Africa Bambaataa and 
Soulsonic Force creating their own 
Jamaican sound. The show starts at 8:30 
p.m. with a $6.50 price tag. Coming on 
March 1, will be the Lyres followed on 
March 2 by the Swimming Pool Q’s. 

On March 8 “Til Tuesday” will per- 
form, and the following evening it’s the 
return of Boston's hottest band, The Del 
Fuegos. Doors open for all shows at The 
Channel at 8:30 p.m. Ticket prices vary 
with each show, so call the box office or 
the major outlets for further details. 

Paradise has Rankin, Gavin 

The Paradise on Commonwealth 
Avenue in Boston will feature Kenny 
Rankin with comedian Don Gavin on Feb. 
27, beginning at 8:30 p.m. A special all 
ages show is set for March 2 featuring 
three local bands: The Tears, Damon, and 
Kashmir. This show starts at 3 p.m. On 
March 7, Richard Hell will burn the 
Paradise with special guest Swinging 
Erudites beginning at 7:30 p.m. March 13 
will bring 3 O'clock at 8:30 p.m. (figure 
that name out). 


Western Front good for reggae fans 

For you reggae followers, the Western 
Front in Cambridge is a great joint to 
mellow out to the sounds of Mother 
Africa. On March 1 and 2 will be Lamb- 
sbread, followed by Small Conqueror on 
March 3. all shows start at 8 p.m. 

The Passim, in Harvard Square, offers 
a quiet coffee-shop atmosphere with some 
of the finest acoustic musicians in the 
country. 

Feb. 27 bluegrass will be the sound as 
Bea Lilly and Herb Applin perform their 
music of the South. Lui Collins and Bob 
Holms will play March 1-3 and on March 
7, the Passim welcomes Wild Rose. To 
assure good seats and meet some of the 
people there, one should get to the Passim 
at 7:30 p.m. or before. 

If you have any questions on future 
gigs call the club or drop a line to me at 
the Observer office. 


‘Beanpot’ 


Best sellers 


1. Pet Sematary, by Stephen King. 
(NAL/Signet, $4.50.) King’s latest hor- 
ror tale in paperbpack. 

2. In Search of Excellence, by T. J. 
Peters & R. H. Waterman Jr. (Warner, 
$8.50.) A look at the secrets of suc- 
cessful business. 

3. Dune, by Frank Herbert. (Berkley, 
$3.95.) First book of the Dune series. 
Currently a motion picture. 
4. Poland, by James A. Michener. 
(Fawcett, $4.50.) A panoramic view of 
700 years of Poland’s troubled history. 
5. The Far Side Gallery, by Gary Lar- 
son. (Andrews, McMeel & Parker, 
$8.95.) And still more cartoons from 
the ‘‘Far Side.” 
6. Fatal Vision, by Joe McGinniss. 
(NAL/Signet, $4.50.) Non-fiction ac- 
count upon which the recent TV 
special was based. 
7. Living, Loving and Learning, by Leo 
Buscaglia, (Fawcell, $5.95.) Thoughts 
from the acclaimed California 
professor. 
8. Changes, by Danielle Steel. (Dell 
$3.95.) Her latest romantic novel — 
this time between doctor and 
anchorwoman. 
9. The Road Less Traveled, by M. 
Scott Peck. (Touchstone, $8.95.) 
Psychological and spiritual inspiration 
by a psychiatrist. 
10. In Search of the Far Side, by Gary 
Larson, (Andrews, McMeel & Parker, 
$4.95.) More cartoons from the ‘‘Far 
Side.” 

New and recommended 

My Search for Warren Harding, by 
Robert Plunket. (Dell/Laurel, $3.95.) A 
widly farcial tale, full of low comedy, 
high camp, manic character study, 
academic parody, sociomorals and 
packed with hilarious surprise. 

Let the Trumpet Sound, by Stephen B. 
Oates. (NAL/Mentor, $4.95.) The life 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. A 
biography not only full of drama, but 
of the real King, his bravery, his 
triumph, his pain and his doubts. 
Fifty-Seven Reasons not to Have a 
Nuclear War, by Marty Asher. 
(Warner, $4.95.) 57 drawings by Lon- 
ni Sue Johnson of good things in life, 
i.e. ice cream, beach pails, etc. 


Oscars have new look 


By Ellen Hayes 

This year’s Oscar nominees have a new 
look. The Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences has come up with 
choices focusing on more quality and 
talent, less on profits. ‘Indiana Jones and 
the Temple of Doom,”’ ‘‘Ghostbusters,’ 
and ‘Beverly Hills Cop,”’ which grossed 
more than $142 million were not even 
nominated. 

Leading the selections with 11 nomina- 
tions each, including best picture and best 
director are Milos Forman’s “Amadeus,” 
and David Lean’s ‘‘A Passage to India.” 
In the same categories are Robert Ben- 
ton's ‘‘Places in the Heart’’ and Roland 
Joffe’s ‘‘The Killing Fields.’ Other 
nominees are “A Soldier’s Story” and 
“Broadway Danny Rose.”’ 

Nominees for best actor are F. Murray 
Abraham for ‘ ‘Amadeus,’ Tom II Huke 
for ‘‘Amadeus,”’ Jeff Bridges for “Star- 
man,’ Albert Finney for ‘Under the 


‘Amadeus,’ ‘A Passage to In- 
dia’ lead nominations.’ 


Volcano,’ and Sam Waterson for ‘‘The 
Killing Fields.” 
Nominees for best actress 

Up for awards for best actress are Judy 
Davis for ‘A Passage to India,’’ Vanessa 
Redgrave for ‘‘The Bostonians,’’ Sally 
Field for ‘‘Places in the Heart,” Jessica 
Lange for ‘“‘Country,” and Sissy Spacek 
for ‘The River.” 

Chosen to compete for best supporting 


Vital Signs lyrically bland 


ding. The method holds true in the songs 


by Tim Delaney 
Kaak 

The hard-rocking balladeers have 
released a follow-up to their 1981 double 
platinum album Eye of the Tiger. The 
Survivor’s new vinyl, titled Vital Signs, 
shows the band’s ability to form melodic 
keyboarding by Jimi Peterik, with the 
crooning of new vocalist Jimi Jamison, to 
hard-driving climaxes with the added sup- 
port of Frankie Sullivan on lead guitar, 
Stephan Ellis on bass and Marc Droubay 
on drums back to a keyboard vocal en- 


“First Night,’’ ‘‘The Search is Over,” 
“Everlasting,’ and ‘I See You in 
Everyone.” 


The Survivor's attempt to break from 
the classification of a corporate band falls 
short of the mark as is evident in the 
songs of “Popular Girl,”’ “Broken Pro- 
mises” and “It’s the Singer, Not the 
Song.” 

If tear-jerking, lyrically bland, and elec- 
tric serenades are your bag, then this is 
the album for you. 


Survivor plays at Centrum 


by Tim Delaney 

The Centrum in Worcester came alive 
Friday, Feb. 15 with the arrival of one of 
Midwestern rock’s premier groups, REO 
Speedwagon. Opening for REO was Sur- 
vivor,the band touring for the new album, 
Vital Signs. Jimi Jamison, the new lead 
vocalist, fit perfectly into the band’s 
ballad-rock style. 

Survivor performed several cuts from 
Vital Signs including the hit ‘“‘High on 
You” and “I Can't Hold Back.’’ During 
the song ‘‘It’s the Singer not the Song,” 
Marc Droubay, the band’s drummer, per- 
formed a ten minute drum solo, well- 
received by the audience. Survivor also 
played cuts of three previous albums in- 
cluding two encores which contained 
“Poor Man's Son”’ from the band’s se- 
cond album and a final encore of the title 
cut from their 1981 double platinum, Eye 
of the Tiger. 

The stage was set for REO Speed- 
wagon, a 15 year old Illinois-based band. 
REO opened with their 1980 hit, ‘Don’t 
Let Him Know’’ as well as ‘Tough 
Guys,”’ “Take it On the Run”’ and an 
elongated version of ‘Keep on Loving 


actor are Adolph Caesar for ‘‘A Soldier’s 
Story,’ John Malkovich for “Places in 
the Heart,” Pat Morita for ‘““The Karate 
Kid,”” Haing S. Ngor for ‘“‘The Killing 
Fields,”’ and the late Ralph Richardson 
for ‘Greystoke: The Legend of Tarzan, 
Lord of the Apes.”’ 


Ss 


You,”’ all off their triple platinum album, 
Hi Infidelity. 


Also included were songs from their 
newest release, Wheels are Turning which 
includes the hits, ‘‘I Dowanna Know” and 
the ballad, ‘‘I Can’t Fight This Feeling 
Anymore.” 

Kevin Cronin’s showcasing of his abili- 
ty to go from rhythm guitar, to acoustic 
guitar, to piano, seemed to overcome his 
less than melodic voice. Gary Richrath 
and his cohorts seemed to turn the show 
into a high-volume showcase jam. 

His points included Cronin’s ap- 
pearance atop the mixing boards at the 
rear of the Centrum, a stunning guitar 
solo by Richrath and a very clean rendi- 
tion of ‘Through The Window” from 
Wheels are Turning. The band also includ- 
ed a showy history of 13 years in the 
recording business with a double encore 
which contained the clasics ‘Ridin’ the 
Storm Out”’ and “Time for Me to Fly.” 
All in all, their performance would have 
turned any passive fan into a REO 
Groupie, as was eminent in the crowd at 
this Hard pop circus. 


Nominees for best supporting actress 
are Peggy Ashcroft for ‘‘A Passage to 
India,’’ Glenn Close for ‘‘the Natural,” 
Lindsay Crouse for ‘‘Places in the Heart,” 
Christine.Lahti for “‘“Swing Shift,” and 
Geraldine Page for ‘‘The Pope of Green- 
wich Village.” 
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‘Mean Season’ works 


By John Foley 


“Mean Season” is a movie with the 
business of journalism set as its 
background. 

It may not rank with “All The 
Presidents Men,’’ or ‘Absence of 
Malice,’ but it manages to hold its own. 

Kurt Russell, one of Hollywood's best 
action heroes, has the lead role as 
Malcolm Anderson, ace reporter for the 
Miami Journal. Even with suit coat, tie 
and glasses, he still looks out of place. 
But with his great talent, he does a credi- 
ble job. 

Anderson is unhappy with his job and 
begins the movie trying to quit and move 
to quieter surroundings in Colorado at the 
urging of his girlfriend, played by Mariel 
Hemingway. 

At that point, a murder is committed. 
The killer is in need of attention, so he 
enlists Anderson and his newspaper. 
They are more than willing to help and 
“report the news.” 

The murders pile up one by one and 
The Journal provides the public with a 


’ 


before 


victim by victim account. 

Newspapers are selling, Anderson is 
getting famous, and the killer is happy. 
Things start to run afoul when Anderson 
begins questioning his role in all of this. 

If there are any underlying messages 
in this movie, it might be the ethics of 
journalism. 

Once again, journalists are portrayed 
as insensitive and insincere. They stum- 
ble over victims, bereaved relatives, and 
each other, just trying to “do their jobs,” 
seemingly unable to distinguish news 
from entertainment. 

As one quote from the film goes, 
“We're in the retail business, news is 
made somewhere else, we just sell it to the 
public,” 

The director provides a good mystery 
with some interesting plot twists. 

The five seconds of Mariel Hem- 
ingway’s bare breasts makes one wonder 
if the director felt some misguided obliga- 
tion to inject nudity somewhere. At least 
he fulfills this ‘duty’ early in the film. 

But, when it comes to just motion pic- 
ture entertainment, the film works. 


TILED LOUNGE 


Sponsored by Student Activites 


Where’s the Beef? 


by Paul Heffernan 

“Painting Churches,” a new play by 
Tina Howe, had its New England 
premiere at Theatre by the Sea in Port- 
smouth on Feb. 7, and will continue 
through March 9. 

The entire play takes place in the 
Beacon Hill home of Gardner and Fanny 
Church. Dwindling resources are forcing 
the Churches to sell their residence in 
Boston and retire to their smaller house 
on the Cape. 

The theme of the play, the adult child 
seeking parental approval, is an old one. 
This one has no new wrinkles. 

Victoria Boothby as Fanny Church is 
the devoted and exasperated wife of a 
Pulitzer prize-winning poet who is sliding 
into senility. Robert Blackburn makes 
Gardner Church the quintessential 
absent-minded professor, adrift on a sea 
of Yeats and Auden, yet scarcely able to 
dress himself properly. Gardner toils to 
finish a book of criticism, ankle deep in 
an ocean of manuscript pages. 

The bond of genuine affection between 
the two, surfaces amid endless quarreling 
as they await the arrival of their only 
child, New York artist Mags Church. She 
is a fast rising star on the New York 
scene, soon to have her own show at the 
prestigious Leo Castielli Gallery. 

The Beacon Hill house comes alive 
upon the arrival of the long awaited 
‘Mags. Dossy Peabody as Mags swirls in 
from the big city, bent on finally painting 
a portrait of her parents, and resolving 
all the family differences before the paint 
has dried. 

Mags comes home to the Beacon Hill 
house for the last time to a father who can 
no longer write, and who is scarcely able 
to put body and clothes together with any 
real success. Mother Fanny, when not ac- 
ting as Gardner’s keeper, amuses herself 
with bargain clothing and outrageous 
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hats from local thrift shops. 


The portrait is finally started, and the 
battle lines between the three are drawn. 
The Churches, in some over-extended 
scenes work through their differences, on 
a battleground strewn with packing car- 
tons, second-hand clothing, and surface 


tensions that have no real basis. 


Gardner even has a pet bird who recites 
poetry! Need I say more? The bird unfor- 


tunately does. 


‘The theme of the play, the 
adult child seeking parental ap- 
proval, is an old one. This one 


has no new wrinkles.’ 


The portrait does get finished, and none 
to soon. As Mag’s final brush strokes 
bring the Churches together on canvas, 
the three come closer together in life. The 
story is weak, and what little conflict that 
exists doesn’t provide an evening of 
theatre. A Poloroid would have sufficed. 

The Beacon Hill set is airy, homey, and 
functional. The elder Churches, through 
stereotypes, are well drawn. Dossy 
Peabody as the ‘artsy’ Mags, does all that 
is required of her, and just a little bit 


more. 


“Painting Churches” has some of the 
ingredients for an evening of theatre. At 
Theatre by the Sea, the table is set for a 
banquet, all sparkling crystal and crisp 
linen, but Tina Howe has served us sand- 
wiches. Upon reflection, we are tempted 
to ask of the Churches that eternal ques- 


tion: ‘‘Where’s the Beef?” 


BILLIAM CORONEL 
When it comes to the field of stand-up 
comedy Billiam Coronel is fast becoming 
aname to be reckoned with. For the past 
four years he has performed throughout 
this great country of ours bringing joy 
and laughter to millions of otherwise 
depressed and hopeless people. 
FOREGROUND 

Billiam’s style is fast-paced and op- 
timistic. His humor is based on the 
assumption that man in general is not 
stupid but that in some specific areas he’s 
dumber than a doorknob. From the van- 
tage point of an All American boy Billiam 
shares his insights on a whole slew of 
topics ranging from his looks (“I had a 
nosejob but it grew back”’) to society in 
general (‘‘How come you never meet Hin- 
dus named Skippy?’’). 


He has headlined some of the best com- 
edy clubs in the country performing in 
front of every type of audience you could 
imagine — College kids, Senior Citizens, 
Handicapped Tuna Fisherman ... He has 
appeared with, among others, Buddy 
Rich, Rodney Danderfield and Soupy 
Sales and recently returned from working 
The Tropicana in Atlantic City where the 
papers reviews him as: 
“A TRUE NIGHTCLUB PERFORMER” 
When he’s not ‘On The Road’’ Billiam 
can be seen regularly at New York’s Im- 
provisation and Comedy Cellar. 
BACKGROUND 
Billiam was born and raised in the small 
coal mining town of Los Angeles, CA. At 
the early age of seven months he started 
setting high goals for himself. ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to discover a cure for Cancer,’ he 
declared. When that didn’t work out he 
became a comedian. 


Currently living in New York City, he 
spends his time alone in his apartment 
eating yogurt, writing comedy, and con- 
templating the mysteries of the Universe. 
(How come Einstein never brushed his 
hair?) 

For Information, Booking, and Yogurt: 

(212) 541-4088 
431 WEST 45TH, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
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Outwin began as DJ 


by Marie Ellen ‘Mim’ Bedard 

“Two things attracted me to the broad- 
casting field; one was the opportunity to 
help solve problems in society, and the 
other was the endless creative possibili- 
ty in the electronic media,’’ says 
Christopher Outwin, a part time teacher 
here at Northern Essex. 

Outwin is an undergraduate from 
Washington University, and he 
graduated from Boston University with 
a master’s degree in broadcasting. 

Outwin recalls, ‘‘When I returned to 
Massachusetts (in the summer of ’84), I 
became aware of the opportunity to teach 
here at Northern Essex.” 

Before coming to New England, Out- 
win was general manager of radio at 
Ithaca College, in Ithaca, N.Y. 

Outwin, who hails from New Jersey, 
began his career as a disc-jockey and 
advertising spot producer for WDCB-FM 
Radio, ‘‘On Cape Broadcasting.” 


RE area tesam gerne 
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“T found working there fun. I enjoy do- 
ing on-air work,’’ Outwin explains. 

He then came to Boston and worked as 
assistant producer for WGBH-FM where 
he became production manager. 


“Each job was different from the one 
before. Each thing I’ve done has been 
more involved,” says Outwin. “I jumped 
at the chance to teach at Northern Essex. 
It’s an attractive campus with a good 
reputation,’’ Outwin notes. 


Outwin teaches a Broadcast/Jour- 
nalism class. Of teaching, he says, “‘The 
big advantage is that you have to be 
much more precise about details that are 
the foundation of the discipline. Teaching 
improves my own skills. It helps me 
clarify my own ideas and stances on some 
issues.” 


Outwin is currently working on receiv- 
ing a doctorate in educational media at 
Boston University. 


Sandy Lambert, secretary at office of dean of academic affairs. 


Chance to study abroad 


Maureen Foster photo. 


You can pick your country 


A Unique Opportunity for 
NECC Students 
Northern Essex is Offering 
Semester Study-Abroad Programs 
(for credit) in 


Canada Denmark Egypt 
England France Germany 
Ghana India Greece 
Italy Israel Ireland 
Mexico Spain Kenya 
Belgium Switzerland 


Study-Abroad Programs are currently 
available for Fall 1985, and Spring 1986 
semesters. 

Interested students, please see Usha 
Sellers, room C-394, extension 190. 

Time is short. Don't delay! 


by John Lannan 

Have you considered the idea of study- 
ing abroad for a semester? 

Fortunately, such an idea is no longer 
just for four year college students. 
Through the efforts and commitments of 
President Dimitry, Dean McDonald and 
NECC’s International Studies Commit- 
tee, there are Northern Essex students 
who are sitting in classrooms abroad 
gaining the full benefits of studying at an 
institution of higher education and living 
in a foreign country. 

In everyway such an experience is both 
interesting and enriching. Importantly, 
the same financial aid is available to in- 
ternational students as to on-campus 

_ students. 


If you wish to explore this unique op- 
portunity, it is important that you con- 
tact Usha Sellers, early in your educa- 
tional program at NECC. Combining 
studies here on our campus and an in- 
stitution abroad requires careful planning 
and systematic course selection for each 
semester. 

Interested students can reach Sellers in 
the classroom building, office 394 or at ex- 
tension 190. 

Sellers, chairperson of the social 
sciences division, is coordinator of the in- 
ternational studies program which has 
sent three students abroad to England’s 
Ealing College. She says, ‘If we think 
global understanding is so important, we 
must select students from two-year as 
well as four-year colleges.” 

Students applying to study in other 
countries are interviewed and screened by 
a committee working with Sellers. 
Members of the screening committee are 
Mary Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs, and Dr. George Bailey, chairman 
of the English department. 

Candidates are selected on the basis of 
their academic ability and maturity. They 
are obliged to write essays on the subject 
of going abroad. 

The cost of attending Ealing College is 
about $3,000 a year. John Reynolds, Nor- 
thern Essex student presently attending 
the school, was awarded a check for $100 
by the NECC Alumni Association to help 
defray some of his expenses. 
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Broadcast Reporting Professor Chris Outwind. 


Scott Merrill photo. 


Lambert likes her work 


Sandy Lambert, personal secretary to 
Assistant Dean of Academic Affairs 


Mary Prunty. is a busy lady. She serves 
also as secretary to the college curriculum 


committee. 

“Sandy is dedicated and helpful, not 
one to pass the buck,”’ Prunty says. ‘She 
makes a student feel welcome and that 
it’s a pleasure to help.” 

Lambert likes her work but admits it 
gets hectic at times as “there are so many 
people involved.” 

With her co-worker Marion Ragust, 
secretary to Dean of Academic Affairs 
Robert McDonald, Lambert works with 
matters related to curriculum. The job in- 
cludes gathering of course information, 
and dealing with the establishment of 
new courses related to the present job 
market. 

This office compiles the Northern 
Essex course pamphlets and provides 
faculty advisers for students geared 
toward a certain field. 

The academic affairs office also has a 
hand in the hiring of qualified professors. 
Candidates are recommended through 
this office to the board of trustees. Also 
a historical committee file is logged on a 
computer. This computer program assists 
the department in its responsibilities. 

Sandy Lambert is responsible for the 


upkeep of this record, and logging in of 
new courses offered at NECC. 
Any degree of experience 

The service provided by the academic 
affairs office is for students of any degree 
of experience. The new, uninformed or at 
times misinformed would be all but lost 
without the necessary assistance, and the 
helpful spirit with which the office offers 
this assistance. 

“TI would like to establish a better line 
of communication between the students 
and this office,’’ Lambert says. ‘Despite 


~ our work some students still come out of 


their studies without the necessary 
material, and that’s frustrating.” 

The purpose of college is to take 
courses relevant to the individual’s avoca- 
tion. Yet, some students find themselves 
taking unnecessary courses and missing 
out on those that would be useful. “I en- 
joy helping people,’ Sandy says. “Unfor- 
tunately help can be given only to those 
who seek it.” 

Lambert and the others in her office are 
to be thanked by any student who has us- 
ed the handbook to pick his courses, or 
has needed more specifics in figuring out 
his academic plan. 

“Set your goals and pursue them, un- 
til you're happy where you are,’’ Lambert 
recommends. 
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E Usha Sellers. 
See literary England 


Cost: $1,250 maximum (Final cost may 
actually be less because of fluctuation in 
the British pound and possible roll-back 
of recent overseas flight price increases). 

Included in cost: Round trip airfare, 
Boston to London; transfers from 
Heathrow Airport to hotel; 11 nights and 
continental breakfasts at the President 
Hotel, London; one week unlimited Lon- 
don underground (subway) pass; tickets 
to three London plays; three days and 
two nights in Stratford-upon-Avon; 
tickets to a performance of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company in Stratford; day 
trips by train to Oxford and Canterbury. 

Not included: Lunches, dinner, other 
incidental personal expenses. 

Deposit due: $250 by March 15. Final 


payment due April 26. 

Partial itinerary (London and surroun- 
dings): Poets Corner, Westminster Ab- 
bey, Dr. Johnson’s house, Ye Olde 
Cheshire Cheese (Dr. Johnson's favorite 
meeting place), Dickens’ House (now a 
museum), St. Paul’s Cathedral, Keats’ 
House, British Museum, National Por- 
trait Gallery, the Milton Museum, the 
Tower of London. 

(Stratford): Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
Mary Arden’s house (Shakespeare’s 
mother), Hall’s Coft, New Place 
(Shakespeare’s retirement residence), 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre. 

(Oxford): University, Bodleian Library. 
Free time in London: Parks, theatre, 
Soho restaurants, Buckingham Palace 
and the changing of the guard, Trafalgar 
Square, museums and art galleries; Pic- 
cadilly Circus, Petticoat Lane street 
market, English pubs, Thames River 
cruises, London zoo. 

Tour leader: Rick Branscomb, coor- 
dinator of the Writing Center at Northern 
Essex; B.A. in English, Case Western 
Reserve University; M.A. in English, 
Youngstown State University; Ph.D can- 
didate in English, University of New 
Hampshire. Frequent traveler to 
England. 

College credit: Three college credits 
available for tuition of $135 (additional) 
and completion of appropriate study 
project. 

Further information: Contact Anne 
Laszlo, Division of Social Sciences, Nor- 
thern Essex Community College, 
Haverhill, Mass., 01830. Phone 374-0721, 
ext. 236. Or leave messages at ext. 190. 
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‘Work hard while you are here’ 


by Glen Bergendahl 


Journalism students at Northern 
Essex recently had the oppportunity to 
hear the view points of two managing 
editors from local newspapers. Rod 
Doherty, managing editor of Foster’s 
Daily Democrat in Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, and Gerry Molina, managing editor 
of The Lawrence Eagle Tribune, gave 
their thoughts on a wide variety of topics 
ranging from how to get a job at a 
newspaper, how to keep it and what direc- 
tion the newspaper business is headed. 

Work hard now 

Doherty began by saying, ‘Work hard 
while you are here. Even with a college 
newspaper, you have a serious respon- 
sibility to give people information so they 
can understand issues and make decisions 
themselves, You are among the most im- 
portant people on campus and if you treat 
your job frivolously, you will lose your 
credibility.” He encouraged students to 
“Write and publish as much as possible. 
Don’t waste time. Learn photography 
and computer skills because when the day 
comes to go for a job, if you don’t have 
these skills, the guy standing right next 
to you will . There was a time ten years 
ago when I wouldn’t have hired myself 
but I was as qualified for the job as the 
next guy.” 

Learn to anticipate 

Doherty explained, “Since every deci- 
sion you make will affect people, you 
must know the people on your beat. The 
key is to work hard enough so that when 
you ask a question, you can almost an- 
ticipate what the answer will be. The 
main goal of every story is to be as ob- 
jective as possible. Get as much informa- 
tion as possible, verify it and make sure 
it is accurate.” 

Foremost is respect 

Doherty pointed out,“‘If you cover a 
regular beat, there will always be people 
who don’t like you and they will challenge 
you. It isn’t important that they like you, 
only that they respect you. If they don’t 
respect you, they will not work with you. 
You can’t go out to please one person. 
There are a bunch of sides to every story. 


Editor of the Foster Daily Democrat and Northern Essex alumnus (1973). 


Just because someone says something, 
doesn’t mean your butt is covered. 
Something may be blue, but it is your job 
to figure out what shade of blue. You 
have to put together the truths from 
every side so as to paint a clear picture 
to the reader.” 
Know the topic 

“Nobody can be familiar with every 
story they will cover. If you don’t know 
a topic, research it. Don’t be afraid to ad- 
mit you don’t know. You have got to be 
able to say, tell me again, tell me again, 
tell me again...” 


Bradley defines true love 


by Glen Bergendahl 

At a recent meeting of the behavioral 
science club, Jim Bradley, chairman of 
the behavioral science department, 
discussed the difference between falling 
in love and true love. Besides his own 
knowledge on the subject, Bradley refer- 
red to the book ‘‘The Road Less Travel- 
ed,’ by M. Scott Peck. 


Just a myth 
Bradley explained, ‘‘Falling in love is 
a myth and it is not a conscience deci- 
sion.”’ It involves thinking of that special 
person 24 hours a day. Nothing else in the 
world matters except being with each 
other. The urge to merge becomes the 
overriding concern. ‘‘When you are in 
love, it is a form of mental illness. Our ego 
boundaries break down during the ‘in 
love’ syndrome and there is no potential 
for growth,”’ Bradley said. 


Act of desire 
Falling in love and true love are dif- 
ferentiated by conscience decisions. True 
love involves no projection of what the 
other person is about. Being in love is an 
act of desire, but true love is an act of will. 


“Once you fall in love, it is inevitable you 

will fall out of love. After two or three 

years, ego boundaries emerge and we 

realize there are two separate individuals 

involved in the relationship, rather than 

two equalling one,”’ said Bradley. 
Make active choices 

Many relationships end because there 
is no growth from within. ‘Growth begins 
when a decision is made, whether or not 
to face reality,’ Bradley said. Often this 
does not happen because couples feel guil- 
ty they cannot maintain those erotic feel- 
ings they once had. Peter Flynn, co- 
adviser of the behavioral science club, ex- 
plained, ‘‘Ture love is created by making 
active choices. The feeling of light- 
headedness when falling in love disap- 
pears and people begin to realize that fall- 
ing in love did not solve all their 
problems.” 

Bradley noted, ‘‘When two people are 
falling in love, they are not truly loving 
each other. True love involves mutual 
respect, trust and responsibility. The best 
chance of having a long, successful rela- 
tionship, is to avoid the myth of roman- 
tic love.” 


Health service has intern 


by John Foley 

Judy Buss, native of England, is one of 
two new interns working at the health 
services this semester. She received her 
initial nursing education there, as well as 
training to become a mid-wife. 

She arrived in the United States after 
a six-year stop-over in Africa, where she 
spent time in Zambia, working the next 


18 months in a hospital operated by an ° 


English mining company. 

In a part of the world where hospitals 
are not plentiful, she had the chance to 
experience some unique nursing oppor- 
tunities. Later, she spent time in 
neighboring Zimbabwae before returning 
to England. 


Before long, she longed to return to 
Africa and spent the next three years in 
Liberia, where she met her husband, an 
American overseas worker for the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 
Together, they returned to her native 
England and were married. 

She became an official American 
citizen, came to America and settled in 
Merrimac 10 years ago. 

Buss has been at Lawrence General 
Hospital since, working mainly in the 
maternity ward, that part of the hospital 
she has always preferred. Recently, she 
decided to pursue her bachelor’s degree. 
Her work at Northern Essex is one of the 
experiences to qualify her for that degree. 


One of the problems Doherty has is 
convincing a new reporter what is and 
what is not important. He concluded, 
“You have to write from the view point 
of the reader. You may not think a budget 
cut at a small town meeting is important, 
but what you think is irrelevant. It is im- 
portant to the reader and that is all that 
matters. 

Striving for versatility 

Molina echoed some of Doherty’s sen- 
timents when he said, ‘‘There is a tremen- 
dous appetite for graphically talented 
people in the business of news today. 


File photo. 


Jim Bradley. 


Alliance meets 
Monday, March 4 


by Marie Sirois 

The semi-annual Advisory Board 
meeting of the North East Essex District 
of the Alliance for the Mentally Ill 
(NEED-AMI) will be Monday, March 4, 
7:30 p.m., in the Essex Room of the 
library at Northern Essex. Board member 
Marianna Morse of Bradford will chair. 
Mary DiGiovanni, coordinator of the 
mental health program at Northern 
Essex, is also a board member. 
Support is needed for the mentally ill 

Topics to be discussed include develop- 
ing support of state officials, increasing 
community support systems for the men- 
tally ill, finding ways to approach 
neighborhoods to accept Community 
Residences, and fund-raising. 

Besides Morse and DiGiovanni, the cur- 
rent board members are: Haverhill — 
Virginia Bernard, Paul Chase, Bernard 
Gallagher, William Macek, Frank 
Pallaria, James Schultz, Attorney 
Adeline Watnick; Amesbury — 
Rosemary Cashman, Sen. Nicholas 
Costello, Rep. Barbara Hildt; West 
Newbury — The Rev. Jerome Doyle, 
Carol Kendrick; West Boxford — The 
Rev. Nancy Klassen; Newburyport — 
Margaret Hager, The Rev. John Leonard; 
Plum Island — Geri Madgan; Bradford 
— John McNamara, The Right Rev. 
Msgr. James Tierney. 


Even photographers are well-rounded 
journalists because they can write their 
own stories.’’ The Lawrence-Eagle 
Tribune uses more color than any local 
paper in the area, much like USA Today. 
Molina noted, ‘‘USA Today is our alter 
ego. We try to emulate the paper. It has 
paid off because not many papers are as 
neat as we are,’ USA Today transmits 
to satellites from outside Washington, 
D.C. and copy is received through dish 
antennas all over the country. The 
Tribune is responsible for putting out the 
paper locally. 


Times ain’t it 

In Molina’s opinion, ‘‘USA Today is 
leaving an imprint on the news industry, 
not only with their graphics and lay-out 
but, simply put, they are better newsmen. 
The way the news industry is going to- 
day, The New York Times ain’t it, USA 
Today is. Those guys are very sharp and 
they work later than most. Oftentimes 
they will have a Boston story before the 
Globe.” 

Besides affiliation with USA Today, 
The Tribune is also associated with chan- 
nel 7, part of New England News Net- 
work, This is a unique venture as Molina 
explained, ‘There is a real jealousy bet- 
ween newspapers and television in this 
business. This situation works out well 
because they can call us and get informa- 
tion on a local three alarm fire and we get 
our name on television every night. It 
makes us feel big and undoubtedly we are 
now famous.” 


Hungry like the wolf 

Molina commented,‘‘Journalists are 
like wolves, they hunt in packs. It is your 
job to be more aggressive than your com- 
petitor.”” When Molina was asked what 
the difference between a columnist and a 
reporter was, he replied, ‘‘A columnist 
must be a reporter but a reporter must 
not necessarily be a columnist. Good col- 
umns are just thinly disguised news 
stories.’’ Molina reiterated another 
Doherty thought pertaining to truth and 
accuracy from news sources when he said, 
“The things that get newspapers in trou- 
ble are usually the things they don’t ex- 
pect to get them in trouble.” 


AV gets grant 


by John Foley 
Walking into the audio-visual depart- 
ment at Northern Essex gives one the 
feeling of being in a real television station. 
Sophisticated and diverse equipment, 
from cameras to control boards, is there 
not only to service curricula of all 
academic divisions but to give television 
production and broadcasting students a 
chance to get hands-on experience, pro- 
ducing their own shows. 
Accommodations by the department 
range from maintaining equipment to be 
made available to students, to assisting 
faculty with educational films. Housed 
there are over 300 films, covering almost 
every subject taught at the college. 
Recently, the audio-visual department 
was made beneficiary of funds from a Ti- 
tle III grant. The funding has made the 
purchase of equipment possible, and has 
made it possible to add Pam Brown and 
Carol Svenconis to the staff headed by 
Alan Foucault, director of instructional 
media. ; 
A break-through has been made possi- 
ble in the initiation of the video interac- 
tive program which entails using com- 
puters to interact with video components, 
Among the software for video-interactive 
programs developed has been that for 
teaching sign language for the deaf, 
teaching English as a Second Language, 


teaching math and behavioral sciences. 


Donald J. Perlstein, development direc- 
tor for the Alliance for the Mentally Ill 
Inc., will be present to answer any fund- 
raising questions. 

The alliance is a support and advocacy 
group for the needs for the mentally ill. 
The local alliance meets on the first Mon- 
day of the month. Although the March 
meeting is designed to elicit comments 
from Advisory members, all NEED-AMI 
members and anyone interested in men- 
tal health are welcome. 

In case of inclement weather and school 
closing, the meeting will be April 1. 


~_ 


Campus news 


Ratcliffe competes for 
Miss Massachusetts 


Patti Ratcliffe takes an outdoor break 


J. Arthur Heyes photo. 


By Paula Fuoco 

Patti Ratcliffe is going for the gold, or 
more appropriately, the goal of represen- 
ting her home state as Miss 


Massachusetts. 


Starring in a pageant -appears 
glamourous and exciting, the fulfillment 
of a dream come true, a fashionable array 
of sparkling wardrobes and smiling au- 
diences, and it is, says Ratcliffe. Yet, the 
sparkle is not without its price. There are 
the hours of rehearsals and wardrobe fit- 
tings. She must analyze daily both the 
local and Boston newspapers, honing her 
knowledge of contemporary affairs. 

The discipline necessary to compete in 
such a pageant is not new to this spirited 
20 year old. A dance major, she is well ac- 
quainted with the rigors of performing. 

Her dance lessons began when she was 
six. Her love of dance grew as she did. 
Ratcliffe’s forte is ballet, a highly struc- 
tured form of dance. 

“Ever since I was young, I loved ballet. 
I like the discipline. In jazz dances you 
do your own thing, but ballet is more of 
a challenge to me,”’ she says. 

Ratcliffe has respected this discipline 
as it guided her through a series of 
achievements. She was a varsity 
cheerleader at Triton Regional High 
School for four years, two of which she 
was captain. In 1980 and 1981 she won 
Most Spirited Cheerleader award. In 
1982, her peers chose her as homecoming 
queen. She is an honor roll student and 
is currently a member of the ‘‘Feed the 
World Weeks’’ committee. She graduated 
from the Barbizon School of Modeling in 
1985 and was named Miss Congeniality 
out of the class of 120. 


‘Your parents are the ones who 


will always be there when you 
need them.’ 


She performed with the Still Point 


Dance Company for two years and will 
again tour this coming spring. Dance has 
served her well. “I know it sounds like the 
old cliche, but when I dance I have no 
worries in the world,” Ratcliffe says. 

Her involvement in the pageants slow- 
ly evolved. 

“Tt all started in high school,” recalls 
the petite blonde, ‘There were five girls 
in the homecoming court. Nobody knew 
yet who the homecoming queen would be. 
When they called my name, I was shock- 
ed, I couldn’t move. I remember thinking 
‘it can’t be me.’ I was really shocked 
because there were a lot of other very 
beautiful girls. I didn’t think I was the 
one,”’ Ratcliffe admits. 

Being chosen as homecoming queen 
was a turning point for her. In 1983, she 
went on to compete in the Miss Mer- 
rimack Valley pageant. 

“Tt was the best two weeks of my life,” 
she says. 

For the pageant, she donned a white 
evening gown with a single red rose. She 
danced to the soundtrack of 
“Dreamgirls” and participated in a pro- 
duction number with all the girls that call- 
ed for two weeks of rehearsals. 

“I was nervous. It was my first 
pageant, but I felt really happy with 
myself because my parents and family 
were proud of my being there,”’ she says. 


% $25 PRIZE \* 


To the best: 


® SHORT STORY 
«POEM 


*ESSAY/REVIEW 
¢BLACK AND WHITE ART 
(photo or drawing) 


Submit material to: 
PARNASSUS box 
carpeted area — C-353 


please include name, address, phone 


Contest closes March 29. Winners will be announced April 5. 
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Patti Ratcliffe, Northern Essex student, enters Miss Massachusetts contest. 


She then enrolled in the Barbizon 
School of Modeling. 

“Barbizon really stressed through the 
whole course that beauty is only skin 
deep. Going there really changed me men- 
tally. When | was in high school, I used 
to always want to go out with the real 
nice looking gorgeous guys. Now I see 
that looks are not really that important,”’ 
Ratcliffe says. 

Barbizon was responsible for involving 
Ratcliffe in the Miss Massachusetts 
pageant. The school distributed applica- 
tions among the girls they felt had a 
chance at acceptance. Out of 600 girls, on- 
ly 135 were chosen — one of which was 
Ratcliffe. 

“T was on the telephone with a friend 
when the letter came in the mail. My 
mother put it in front of me. I wouldn’t 
open it. I was too scared. I just let it sit 
there for a few hours before I opened it,”’ 
she recalls. 

The actual scoring will be one-third 
swimsuit, one-third evening gown and 
one-third on a personal interview with the 
judges. The judges will speak individually 
with each contestant to evaluate her- 
ethics and knowledge. 

“They ask questions to find out who 
you are,” she explains. 

There are groups today who question 
the pageants. Are they merely an ex- 
ploitation of a woman’s body? Are they 
a tame form of pornography? Do they 
stem from the days when women were 
merely something pretty to look at? 

“Tt makes me really angry when I hear 
these things. It is not simply looks you 
are judged on. Someone who wins Miss 
Massachusetts or Miss USA gets their 
picture in eve agazine, but the articles 


by Patricia Lewis 

Artist Elizabeth Klim came to the col- 
lege Feb. 13 to talk about her exhibit at 
he Learning Resource Center. Entitled 
‘‘A Lay Ministry Through Drawing,” the 
exhibit was composed of sketches of par- 


Klim has participated in international 
exhibits in Tokyo, Japan, and California. 
Most recently, her works were exhibited 
at the Harvard Episcopal Divinity School 
and by the Cambridge Art Association. 
Klim is also a scupltor, enamelist, 


Women to 
celebrate 


Artist’s work presents a life of its own 


There will be a celebration to 
observe National Women’s 
History Week March 6 at the 


J. Arthur Heyes photo. 
never really go into detail about them. 
Most of them have a very strong educa- 
tional background. If you took a detail- 
ed look into their past, you’d see that 
most have very significant achievements 
far removed from their beauty. You can’t 
even be accepted into the pageant unless 
you have firm credentials. Looks alone 
won't get you in,” she insists. 

Ratcliffe’s life has been, thus far, well 
nice. 

“The quality I like most about myself 
is that no matter what may happen, I 
always can maintain that feeling of hope, 
that there’s always tomorrow,” she says. 

The ribbon that ties it altogether is her 
family. 

“LT respect my parents a lot. Whatever 
they say, I will not go against their word 
for any reason. My mother and my sister 
and I are best friends. We’ll go out to 
lunch together and just talk. We don’t 
have a communication gap. 

‘My mother is more excited about the 
pageant than I am. She’ll wake me up in 
the morning and say ‘Patti, today we 
have to do this or that for the pageant.’ 
Your parents are the ones who will always 
be there when you need them,” Ratcliffe 
says. 

And what lies beyond the pageant? 
Ratcliffe hopes to further her education 
at the University of New Hampshire as 
a theater major upon graduation this 
spring from Northern Essex. She plans 
to eventually model and teach dance, 
“and star in a movie with Sylvester 
Stallone.” 

“To me, it is sad to see any young 
woman throw away her dreams. While 
I’m young, I want to do everything I 
can.” 


counselor, job developer and manager of 
a product line. A woman of many talents, 
she claims she never could have achiev- 
ed what she has without the help of peo- 
ple and her strong faith. She said she feels 
her art is best when no one notices her, 
and when she is in a comfortable surroun- 
ding. Her work focuses on people, captur- 
ing human beings in many moods from 
the pathos of loneliness and the joy of 
inclusion. 

Klim said she thinks her work presents 
a life of its own. Indeed the exhibit 
showed art filled with energy and vitality. 


Learning Resource Center at 
noon. 

Featured entertainer will be 
Connie Van Ess, actress, who 
will give some dramatic presen- 
tations from feminists’ works. 


Campus news 


Clean-up 90 percent complete 
A project done for the halibut 


by Kristin Cornwall 

The Merrimack River is not as dirty as 
it used to be. According to Professor 
Allan Pollock, ‘The condition of the river 
has improved 90 percent since 1977.” 

The level of pollution in the river has 
lowered so substantially it is now possi- 
ble to fish and swim there. Yet, there is 
still room for improvement. Getting the 
river 100 percent clean is posing some 
problems. 

“The last 10 percent of work will almost 
equal the cost of the first 90 percent,’’ 
says Pollock. Up to this point, federal 
taxes have been funding the program and 
there are several New Hampshire com- 
munities that are not cooperating. The 
largest pollutant in the river is sewage, 
and Nashua is still dumping it into the 
river. 

Since 1975, the salmon population has 
been on the rise and has recently had a 
great upswing due to the fish ladders be- 
ing built at the dams. Along with the rise 


in fish population, there was a great algae 
bloom in 1983 that meant success to 
many. 

Much of the thanks for the improved 
conditions of the river go to a citizen's 
group of which Pollock is a member of the 
board. This group pushes the government 
to do more for the river and to grant 
funds so the citizens too can contribute. 
This project is costing close to $1 billion. 

The group is always looking for new 
members and there is a low-priced stu- 
dent help category also. This low fee gets 
you a newsletter containing all the latest 
projects and improvement. You can also 
get invited to an annual birthday, which 
is a celebration for all that has been done. 
The group’s latest project is a map that 
shows good fishing spots and where you 
can launch your boat. This map is 
available in a handy fold-up version, or in 
a decorative poster version. There are still 
a few maps for sale at the library, accor- 


' ding to Pollock. 


Allan Pollack, science professor. 
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Winter fun has fishy smelt 


by Karen Kohler 

The month of February is a time to get outside and 
do things. 

Many people wait until spring gets rolling to plan out- 
side activities but, for many, April, Many and June are 
just too late. February is also that time of year when 
most of us have a bad case of cabin fever and need to 
get outside. 


Ice fishing 

Avid ice fishermen know that ocean smelt fishing is 
coming to aclose with the melting of the ice of the tidal 
rivers. For those of you unfamiliar with smelts, they are 
a delectable little fish, which smell somewhat like 
cucumber. Ocean smelts are caught with a hook and line 
through the ice. At this writing, the ice on Great Bay 
in New Hampshire is still safe and smelts are still be- 
ing taken. So, there’s still time to get enough for a good 
meal. 

Fresh water fish, such as trout, perch and pikeral are 
being taken through the ice on fresh water ponds and 
lakes, and fresh water smelts will begin running once 
the ice leaves. These are dipped or netted at night in in- 
lets to ponds or lakes. Look for ice-out in this area about 
April 1. 


Tap the sap 

Also running at this time is maple sap, so if you’re 
planning on boiling down sap for syrup, get your buckets 
out there now. Remember, maple sap runs when we have 
cold nights and warm days, just like we have now. A 
ee rule of thumb is to start setting your taps around 

eb. 14. 

And speaking of trees, anyone with fruit trees should 
prune them now if they haven’t already. Now, before any 
new spring growth appears, it is the best time for prun- 
ing not only fruit trees, but also blueberry bushes, 
broadleaf evergreens and many flowering shrubs and 
trees. While you're out there pruning, you should start 
thinking about your garden. 

Yes, you can start gardening in February! It’s a good 
idea to order or buy your seeds now, while the prices 
are still low, and the selection is good. ‘‘Organic Garden- 
ing” recommends starting herbs, onion and leek seeds, 
peppers, eggplant and celery under lights, inside dur- 
ing the month of February. 

We really can’t talk about gardens without mention- 
ing garden pests. Everybody’s favorite garden pest, the 
skunk, will make its first appearance of the season in 
the next few weeks. As the skunks poke their noses out 
from a winter’s rest so, perhaps, should we! 
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STUDENT 
TUTORS NEEDED 
in all subjects 


If you want to: 


MAKE 
TWO COLLEGE YEARS 
REALLY PAY OFF. 


Something has clicked. And you want to continue your education. 
Where will you get the money? Consider the Army College Fund. If you 
qualify, your two-year college education (60 semester hours) can help you 
accumulate up to $20,100 in a two-year enlistment. And you can enter 
the Army with a promotion. 

While you’re getting the money for college you'll be learning a valuable 
skill. You can choose from a variety of skills useful to the Army that 
could lead to a civilian career. 

You'll also have a couple of years to experience the excitement and 
adventure of travel, doing new things and meeting new people. 

The point: The Army has lots of ways to help you make the most of 
your two college years. Find out how. Call your local Army Recruiter. 


SFC JERRY WILCOX 
Post Office Bldg., Room 201 
4 Washington Square 
Haverhill, Mass. 
372-2651 


ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


@ Earn money 
@ Help others 
@ Keep up your own skills 


Become an 
Academic Support Center 
Peer Tutor 
$4.00 per hour 


APPLY TO: 

Penny Kelley, Coordinator 
Peer Tutor Program, Room C-201 
Academic Support Center 
_ TEL: 374-0721, X263 
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Sports 


Knights put out gallant effort 


by Chuck Fultz 

The Northern Essex men’s basketball 
team raised their record to 20-2 last week 
by downing North Shore Community Col- 
lege 80-71. 

The Knights were paced by Dave Jen- 
nifer’s 17 points and Andy Piers’ 16. 

The Bucks came out strong in the first 
half, holding NECC scoreless for the first 


Two top players limited by injuries 

Two top Northern Essex players, 
James Mitchel and co-captain Elliott 
Guadalupe saw limited action due to 
ankle injuries. 

North Shore led for most of the half but 
NECC was sparked by Jennifer’s offense 
and Pires’ outstanding defense on 
Fraden. In the last five minutes of play, 


‘We played a very nice ballgame, and it was a very good team 


effort. We never lost our cool.’ 


Coach Mike Rowinski 


three minutes of the half. 

The Knights fought back, getting key 
hoops from Jennifer, Pires and Tim 
Labelle. 

North Shore led for most of the half but 
NECC managed to come within one point 
(34-33), at the end of the half. 

The Bucks came out strong once again 
in the second half being led by Tony 
Fraden. 


‘ASBiont under the NECC b enkoe 


the Knights ran away with the game, 
playing excellent team ball. 

After the fouling out of Fraden, the 
Bucks seemed flat and helpless. 

NECC coach Mike Rowinski was pleas- 
ed with his teams win saying, ‘‘We played 
a nice ball game and it was a very good 
team effort. We never lost our cool.” 

Fraden led all North Shore players with 
20 points. 


Fred Samia photo. 


Featuring 5p 40 Dance Music 


ve 


Six Nights AWeek +*« 


Up And Coming On The Agenda Are: 


eLip Sync Contest*Hot Legs Contest 
eBeach Partiese Battle Of The Bands 


For More Info Call (617) 686-3314 
Rte. 97 © Salem/Methuen line 


former 400 club 
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ee: Pires scores on a reverse lay-up. 
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White water trip rapidly approaching 


by Steve Martin 

There is a white water rapid trip plann- 
ed for April 26, 27. A meeting is schedul- 
ed for April 8. All information concern- 
ing the trip will be discussed. 
| There is a charge of $25 for full-time 


Women’s Softball 
Organizational Meeting 


Wednesday, February 27 
No Experience Necessary 


For more details, see Jack Hess, 
room 123 
or Andrea Woodbury, room 125 


students. There will be a limit of 20 peo- 
ple for this trip. 

For any information get in touch with 
Jack Hess in room 123 or Andrea Wood- 
bury in 125. Both offices are in the gym 
building. 


Canoe trip planned 
on Saco River 


A canoe trip on the Saco River is plann- 
ed for May 17, 18, 19. There will be a 
meeting May 1 in the gym and all details 
will be discussed. 

There is a $25 charge for full-time 
students. Course credit may be available 
if arranged beforehand with Jack Hess. 
For any information, get in touch with 
Hess in room 123 or Andrea Woodbury 
in 125. Their offices are in the gym 
building. 


Knights win Greater Boston 
small College Champlonsuipas 


Last Friday night the Knights men 
varsity team won the Greater Boston 
Small College basketball championship. 
They trounced Emerson College 82-64. 

Dave Jennifer led the scoring column 
for Northern Essex for 14. James Mit- 
chell came next with 12. Jim Moses and 
Tim Labelle chipped in 11 apiece and 
Brian Currier had 10. 

The Knights play in the Small College 
Tournament at Daniel Webster College in 
Nashua, N.H. at 8 p.m. Thursday night, 
Feb. 28. 


DIAMOND 
() OPTICIANS 


TONY AND KATHY 
KELLEHER 


Registered Opticians 


@Sunglasses & Sports Goggles 


@Fill & Duplicate all 
Prescription 


Eyeware 


@Full line of frames 


Rte. 125 
Plaistow, N.H. 


(603) 382-8242 


SSE 


Fly Ft. Lauderdale/Miami } 


4S 119* No deposit required 


by March 1. Only flights available 3-16 | 
to 3-24. 


(617) 470-3609 or (617) 647-9556. 


RSS 
| 
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— 
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Spring Break 


Eastern Airlines 


Based on round-trip reservations ($238) 


eee ere ee 


Call Dave Mendall, 
Bentley Travel, 


Sports 
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Lady Knights lose battles with Becker, Mitchell 


by Steve Martin 

The NECC Lady Knights played three 
games in the past week and compiled a 
record of 1-2. 

They lost at Becker College, 81-45. 
Becker was led by a balanced scoring at- 
tack paced by five players hitting for dou- 
ble figures. Robin Riddle led NECC with 
13 points. 


Knights get trounced 

The following night Northern Essex 
got trounced at Mitchell College 113-48. 
The Knights were never in this game 
from the start and trailed 64-19 at half 
time. NECC which had only six players 
in this game, were no match for the taller 
sauad of Mitchell. ie 


Terry Bishop hits for 2 points at Knights game Feb. 21. 


Mitchell was led by the one-two punch 
of Angie Saunders and Yvette Gosselin. 
Saunders scored 27 points while Gosselin 
added 22. NECC was led by Laurie 
DesRoches’ 17 points. 


“...no match for the taller team 


The Knights got back on track Feb. 13 
at North Shore Community College, win- 
ning by a score of 67-33. NECC came dut 
strong and took control of the game ear- 
ly. They led 32-13 at the half and kept roll- 
ing through the second half and won con- 
vincingly. DesRoches, Riddle, and Lee 
Ann Stewart combined for 45 points to 

ead N 
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NECC hosts Special Olympics 


The Northern Essex County Associa- 
tion for Retarded Citizens will host a 
Massachusetts Special Olympic state- 
wide integrated softball qualifying tour- 
nament for co-ed teams June 29. As many 
as 20 co-ed integrated softball teams 
could be present that day from 
throughout the state, coming from Cape 
Cod to the Berkshires. The event will be 
at the Haverhill Stadium softball fields. 

Program Coordinator Leon Seymour is 
looking for local Haverhill-Newburyport 


898-1887 


volunteers interested in helping the 
teams. Those interested may contact the 
NECARC at 373-0552. 

Massachusetts is the only state in the 
country authorized by the National Office 
for Special Olympics, headed by Eunice 
Shriver, to offer integrated sports 
competition. 

Last year the NECARC sponsored an 
all-male team called the Wild Ones, which 
competed against similar teams from 
throughout the states. 


“Your Complete Dive Shop”’ 
352 South Broadway, Salem, N.H. 


MC — VISA — AMX 


open 


pAYS M, W, Th, F — 10 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
6 Sat., Sun. — 10 a.m to 5 p.m. 


SCUBA CLASSES 
A.D.I. CERTIFICATION 
Mon. — Wed. evenings 
or Sunday morning 


MASKS — FINS — SNORKELS — 


SN a ore 


Where There’s Water 
There’s O’Brien 


QBEIEN 
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SKIS 
SKIS 
SKIS 
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Cheryl Dehulla scores on a lay-up at Feb. 21 game. 
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OUR DEDICATION 
IS CONTAGIOUS... 


©1984 Kreativ Associates 


And that’s only part of what makes Woman's 
World special. Certified trained instructors see 
that you're getting the most for your fitness 
dollar. Whether it's reducing, toning or circuit 
training with Lady Nautilus equipment, Woman's 
World makes a world of difference 


Benefit from the latest nutritional information in 
a relaxing environment complete with Redwood 
Sauna, Tiled Steam, Whirlpool, private showers 
and dressing rooms, sunrooms, lockers and 
even hair dryers. 


We know price is important to you, and getting 
your money's worth is what makes Woman's 
World the spa with more for 84! 


MON—FRI 7 AM — 9 PM 
SAT 9 AM — 3 PM 


mans 
worl, 


THE FITNESS FOLKS 


Serving the Northeast since 1975 


90 MAIN STREET 
ANDOVER, MA. 
01810 
474-7840 


189 SO. BROADWAY 
SALEM, N.H. 03079 
(603) 893-5716 


FACILITIES AND HOURS MAY VERY PER LOCATION. 
OTHER MEMBERSHIP OPOORTUNITIES WILL BE PRESENTED 
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Discounts available for NECC students, staff 


TO: Students, faculty and staff 


A plastic discount card. has been made 
available, free of charge. to students, 
faculty and staff through the student 
activities office. This card provides 
courtesy reductions that can save each 
of you hundreds and even thousands of 
dollars over the course of your 
attendance at the college. 

The continued availability of a 
discount card program depends on 
your active use of it. This will require 
some PURCHASE PLANNING on 
your part. Although the college does 
not necessarily endorse the businesses 
listed below, there is opportunity 
should you care to enjoy it. 

Communications about vour 
discount card program should be sent 
to: University Union, 2 Peak Road. 
Salem, N.H., 03079. 


Sponsors List: 
University Union 
Discount Card 

VINCENT J. PAOLINO, D.M.D. 

209 Summer St., Haverhill, tel-374- 
5144. Complete Family Dental Care. 
Emphasis on Preventive Dentistry. 
Office hours include Saturdays and 
Evenings. A 20 percent courtesy 
reduction will be extended for Dental 
Examinations, Cleaning and 
Radiographs, 

HAVERHILL ORTHOPAEDICS, INC. 
LEONARD POPOWITZ, M_D., F.A.C.S. 
Medical Arts Center, 209 Summer St.. 


_—— 


GRAY GOOSE ART SUPPLY 
Fine Art Oil Paint 2 gee 

. i ¢Fine Paper 
. Ppa Frames Canvas . 


89 N. Main St., Andover, Ma. 475-4217 


<< em eae a ei ee = 


| ‘‘What’s So Funny”’ ' 


Balloon Bouquets 
Delivered by Clown, Tux or Gorilla 


*Holidays 


' We Mail Anywhere 2 
] *Birthdays *Get Wells *Newborns $34 
i *Anniversaries *Promotions 


681-0532 


FAMILY AFFAIR 


HAIR CARE CENTER 
SERVING THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


6 CHAGNON LANE 
PELHAM. N.H. 03076 TEL. 635-2113 


Custom Building 
@ Remodeling 


Jeff Makos 
17 Maple Street 
Dracut, Ma. 


Telephone 
957-1150 


free estimates 


‘ 
| 
f | 
i 
i 
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Haverhill tel-374-0341. 15 percent off 
professional services and_ special 
consideration given on insurance 
claims. 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES, INC. 
DIRECTOR, MICHAEL H. MALAMUD, 
M.D. 

215 Summer St., Haverhill, tel-374- 
0401. 10 percent off professional! 
services, and special consideration 
given on insurance claims. 


MERRIMAC CLINIC FOR COUNSELING 
AND HYPNOSIS, ROBERT C. DAY, B:S., 
M.ED. 

Certified Hypnotist, Registered 
Hypnotherapist, R.H. 684 Professional 
Bldg., 89 West Main St., Rt. 110, 
Merrimac, tel-346-8421, 372-1169. 
Effective therapy for substance abuse, 
habit control, motivation, smoking and 
self-improvement. 25 percent off 
clinical hypnosis; also, inquire about 
group rates. 

MCGREGOR, SPURLING & HART 

105 Kenoza Ave., Haverhill, tel-374- 
0511. General practice of law - real 
estate, wills & estates, probate, 
personal injuries. Special considera- 
tion on a per case basis. 


LAFAYETTE SQUARE HARDWARE, INC. 
2-8 Lafayette Square, Haverhill, tel- 
374-0554. 10 percent off everything, but 
20 percent off paint. 

DEBRA E. EISNER, D.P.M., & EDWARD 
W. CARVER, D.P.M., PODIATRISTS 

696 Masin St., Haverhill, tel-372-3201. 
15 percent off professional services & 


special consideration on 


claims. 

TANORAMA 

200 Main St., Haverhill, tel-373-9033 
(between Store 24 and C.V.S) get a tan 
10 percent off extended memberships; 
special group rates in groups of 2 or 
more. 


MEDITERRANEAN PIZZA & SUBS 

215 Winter St., Haverhill, tel-374-9688, 
374-8044. Delicious varieties of fast 
international food—daily specials. 10 
percent off everything in the 
restaurant. 


DR. FREDERIC ROSE—OPTOMETRIST 
72 Merrimack St., Haverhill, tel-374- 
0386. 10 percent off the purchase of a 
compiete pair of prescription 
eyeglasses or contact lenses. Services: 
Eye exams, contact lenses, fashion & 
traditional eye wear, repair service. 
Visa & Mastercharge. 

BASSETT’S TOURS 

130 Merrimack St., Haverhill, tel-374- 
6301. Complimentary tote bag with 
every purchase of $100 or more & 
special consideration on group travel. 
BRADFORD PHARMACY 

113 S. Main St., Bradford, tel-374-4785. 
10 percent off prescriptions, school 
supplies and makeup cosmetics. 

RED PEPPER RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 
595 Haverhill Road, Rt. 110, Amesbury, 
te]l-388-5249. 10 percent off food for 
dinners, Tuesday through Sunday. 


Insurance 


ANDOVER AIKIDO & NAUTILUS 
10 Brook St., Andover, tel-475-3656. 


VIDEO CASSETTE MOVIES 
Sales & Rentals 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


I 


Plaistow City Shopping Area 
Route 125, Plaistow, NH 03865 
(603) 382-6832 


Hampton Falls Shoppers Village 
Route 1, Hampton Falls, NH 03844 
(603) 926-9649 


Raymond Shopping Center 
Route 101, Raymond, NH 03077 
(603) 895-3101 


Still #1 in the area with the largest selection (over 7,000 titles) and 
the lowest rates. We carry VHS and BETA titles. Stop in and see 
why we are still the fastest growing store of its kind in the area. 


SCHWINN 
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“All Terrain Mountain Bikes oo) 
5é BERKELEY ST. H 
(cee Jachoen 51) 
LAWRENCE 684-4743 mE SED 


WINTER HOURS. Mion Thurs & Sat 5-5: Tuer & Fn $8. Closed Wed excep! during snow " 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


THE ORIGINAL BALLOON LADY 


BALLOON BARD 


UNIQUE GIFT IDEA 
“Special touches are unforgettable” 
New Hampshire (603) 893-6375 


@ Meals and sandwiches served 
in our lounge ’til midnight 


@ NECC students/staff 10% 
discount on meals only 
Sunday — Thursday 


(with college I.D.) 


e 
Swe Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Effective non-violent self defense, 
nautilus program, showers, sauna, 
whirlpool, basketball court. 15 percent 
off all programs. 


COLONIAL AUTO PARTS 

Rt. 125, 13 Plaistow Road, Plaistow, 
N.H., tel-(603)382-6221. 10 percent off 
everything except oil. 

NO. 1 FIGURE CENTER 

Rt. 126, Plaistow Road, Plaistow, N.H. 
(across from Old Plaistow Drive In). 
tel-(603)382-4090, 382-9766. Full service 
women's fitness center. 20 percent off 
regular membership. 


BARON’S TELEVISION & APPLIANCES 

Rt. 125, Plaistow City Shopping 
Center, Plaistow, N.H., tel-(603)382- 
4224; also 354 South Broadway, Rt. 28, 
Salem, N.H., tel-(603)893-9131. $20. off 
the regular price for the purchase of a 
color TV, stereo or major appliance. 


ACT ONE-HAIR PERFORMANCE 
Rt. 125, Plaistow City Shopping 
Center, Plaistow, N.H., tel(603)382- 
9785, 382-9248. 10 percent off hair 
services Mon. and Tues. 
RAM PRINTING, INC. 
Rt. 125 Plaistow, N.H., tel-(603)382- 
7045, 382-6282. Quick print services — 
20 percent off purchases over $25, 
The college does not necessarily 
endorse these businesses, and 
communications regarding the 
discount program should be addressed 
to University Union, 2 Peak Road, 
Salem, N.H. 03079. 


PARK VILLAGE DELI 


8 Stiles Rd. 
Salem, N.H. 03079 
(603)898-1015 


It’s not too late!! 
MONTREAL 
SPRING BREAK 
WEEKENDS 


$59.00 


plus $19.00 tax & service 


INCLUDES: 3 days — 2 nights ak 
Hotel Sherbourg in downtowr 
Montreal or Holiday Inn. Payment ir 
tull one week prior to departure, N¢ 
PERSONAL CHECKS. 


TOWN TOURS & TRAVEL 
‘ 482 Main St. 
Malden, MA 02148 
(617) 321-3993 


Departure Dates: 
March 2—4 March 16 — 18 
March 9-11 March 23 - 25 


McMINO’S 


Restaurant/Lounge 


New Menu 
@® Sandwiches 
@ Hot Lunches 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
Fridays & Saturdays 


(617)374-9504 
850 Amesbury Rd. 
Haverhill, MA. 


Next to NECC! 


